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National Medal of Science 


The President’s Remarks at the Presentation Ceremony 
in the East Room. February 16, 1970 


Ladies and gentlemen: 

I am very happy to welcome you all to the White House 
this morning for a very special occasion, one that comes 
only once a year. 

On this occasion, we are making the awards of the 
National Science Medal and six awards will be made to 
six very distinguished scientists in the United States. 

In making these awards, I note that they began in the 
year 1959. And that allows me to refer perhaps to some 
of the historical background for the creation of the award 
in the first place. 

You will all remember that at the time Sputnik was put 
up by the Soviet Union, that there was naturally a very 
strong reaction in the United States. To a certain extent, 
it was an overreaction, some would say. The overreaction, 
perhaps, led to some very beneficial things: the first man 
landing on the moon, more emphasis on the training of 
scientists in the United States. But it also led to some in- 
accurate appraisals, inaccurate in terms of downgrading 
the quality of American education—of course, it can 
always be improved—but downgrading it to the extent 
that we tended to think that American scientists and par- 
ticularly our education in the field of science was far 
behind the rest of the world. 

That was not true then. It is not true now. We continue 
to move forward, and as we move forward, and as we 
recognize today these six distinguished scientists, we are 
also reminded of the fact that the scientific discipline and 
the scientific tradition in the United States is a very proud 
one. 

We don’t say this in any jingoistic sense, but one of the 
reasons that the United States is the first nation in the 
world in our progress is that we are the first nation in the 
world in science. And we hope to remain that way—hope 
to remain that way for the good not only of the people of 
the United States but for the people of the world. 


Just recently—and I am sure all of our friends who are 
receiving these awards today will appreciate this com- 
ment—we have had the announcement of an historic mes- 
sage to the Congress in the field of the environment. And a 
great debate is now raging in this country, a very construc- 
tive debate, as to whether there is really a conflict between 
progress and the quality of life. 

We look at all the good things that we have around us, 
things that would not be here without the progress that 
was made possible because of the scientific genius repre- 
sented by these six who represent far more throughout 
this Nation, throughout its history. And yet, when we 
think of that progress, and where we are, and how far we 
have come, we also realize that with that progress has 
come many, many problems—the problems of the pollu- 
tion of our air and our water and of our land. And, con- 
sequently, we wonder what we can do about it. 

And here, again, as was the case with Sputnik, there 
is a tendency to overreact, to react not simply to clean up 
the air and the water and to make the land more livable, 
but to react in terms of suggesting that progress, which is 
the result of this scientific genius, is in itself bad and if only 
we could return to a time when man could live in his 
natural state. 

Of course, history then tells us that that Rousseau 
romanticism was just that. It was a pleasant myth, but it 
was a myth. 

Man in his natural state is not a particularly admirable 
creature. It does not mean that man as he develops be- 
comes completely admirable, but it perhaps can truly be 
said, as H. G. Wells said it, that history is really “a race 
between education and catastrophe.” The right kind of 
education—that is really what it is all about. 

Then finally I would just add this point: Dr. DuBridge’s 
office furnished me with some statistics about the number 
of college graduates we will have this year and the number 
who will receive bachelor of science degrees. There will be 
over 900,000 who will receive degrees from colleges and 
universities in the United States and approximately 
80,000, less than one-tenth of them, will receive science 
degrees. 

Now, I would also point out that political science is not 
included. And that is altogether proper. Political science is 
a misnomer. There is no science to politics. It cannot even 
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be called an art, It can be called much worse, and is by 
some. [Laughter] 

But I would say this as I stand in the presence of these 
men who have in their various disciplines contributed so 
much to the progress of America and mankind: We in the 
area of politics have an enormous responsibility to see that 
the wonders of science are turned to the benefit of 
mankind. 

This is the central problem of our time, whether it is in 
the environment, whether it is in the problem of defending 
our security, or in any other area. 

And I only hope that those of us—and there are many 
of us here from the Senate, from the House, from the Con- 


gress—that those of us in the field of politics will be able’ 


in our way to contribute as much to working out this 
delicate balance between scientific progress and a better 
life for man, will be able to contribute as much in that area 
as have these men in the field of science contributed to 
the progress of this Nation and to the world. 

And now Dr. DuBridge will read the citations and I will 
present the medals. 


[At this point, Dr. Lee A. DuBridge, Science Advisor to the President, 
introduced five of the six recipients and Mrs. William Feller who 
accepted the Medal awarded posthumously to her husband. The cita- 
tions were read by Dr. DuBridge as follows: 


Rosert J. HuEBNER—For contributions to the modern understand- 
ing of the biology of viruses and their role in the induction of 
diverse diseases. 


Ernst Mayr—For notable contributions to systematics, biogeog- 
raphy, and the study of birds, and especially for great work on 
the evolution of animal populations. 


Jack S. Kitsy—For original conceptions and valuable contributions 
in the production and application of integrated circuits. 


Witu1aAM FeLLter—For original and definitive contributions to pure 
and applied mathematics, for making probability available to 
users, and for pioneering work in establishing Mathematical 
Reviews. 


Hersert C. BRowN—For discovery and exploration of the hydro- 
boration reaction and for developing it into a major and power- 
ful tool in chemical synthesis. 


Wotrcanc K. H. Panorsky—For classic experiments probing the 
elementary particles of matter and for contributions to ad- 
vancing the means of experimentation in this challenging field. 


After the presentation of the Medals by the President, he resumed 
speaking, as follows :] 


Thank you very much, Dr. DuBridge. 

And I would add only one point that I think was quite 
obvious in the presentation of the awards; and that is that 
science truly is not limited to any nation, or any race. It 
covers the whole world. How much America owes to those 
who came to this land from so many other lands. 

Thank you very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 10:38 a.m. in the East Room at the 
White House. 
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School Desegregation Plans 


Statement by the President Upon Designating a 
Cabinet-Level Working Group To Explore Executive 
Branch Assistance to Local Communities. 


February 16, 1970 


The Supreme Court has ordered that where any school 
district in the Nation is maintaining a dual school system 
based on race, it shall be changed to a unitary system. 

Recognizing local differences, the Courts have not de- 
fined what is meant by a “unitary system” but have left to 
local school boards the task of designing appropriate 
changes in assignments and facilities to bring their districts 
into compliance with the Courts’ general requirements. 
These changes are embodied in desegregation plans, some 
of which are prepared, on request, with Federal 
assistance. 

As a matter of general policy this administration will 
respond affirmatively to requests for assistance in the 
formulation and presentation to the Courts of desegrega- 
tion plans designed to comply with the law. 

I have directed that these principles should be followed 
in providing such assistance. 

1. Desegregation plans should involve minimum pos- 
sible disruption—whether by busing or otherwise—of the 
educational routines of children. 

2. To the extent possible, the neighborhood school con- 
cept should be the rule. 

3. Within the framework of law, school desegregation 
problems should be dealt with uniformly throughout the 
land. 

I realize that in the school districts affected by the 
Courts’ mandates, putting even the most carefully-con- 
sidered desegregation plans into effect is going to cause 
controversy. Required changes will inevitably be accom- 
panied by apprehension and concern at the time of their 
implementation. 

On one point there should be no argument: the hun- 
dreds of thousands of children in the affected districts 
deserve what every other child in America deserves: a 
sound education in an atmosphere conducive to learning. 
This is my paramount interest, and in this regard I am 
sure I speak for the Nation. 

America’s public schools are our principal investment 
in our own future. In every State the public schools are 
literally the guarantee of that State’s life and growth and 
health. Any community which permits its public school 
system to deteriorate condemns itself to economic and 
social stagnation ; nobody knows this fact more surely than 
the business, labor, education, and religious leaders who 
serve their communities with dedication and pride. 








In many States community leaders are making them- 
selves heard, counseling respect for law and development 
of public education of the highest attainable quality. I 
wish to associate myself with such counsel—to lend the 
weight of this Office and the available resources of the 
Federal Executive to the constructive work which is being 
carried on in community after community, and especially 
in those facing what for them are far-reaching and ex- 
tremely difficult educational and social changes. 

In order to explore what kinds of additional assistance 
the President and the Federal departments could usefully 
render to these communities, I have asked the Vice Presi- 
dent to chair an informal Cabinet-level working group 
with Secretary of Labor George Shultz as Vice Chairman. 
Its members include Attorney General Mitchell, Postmas- 
ter General Blount, Secretary Finch, Assistant to the Presi- 
dent Donald Rumsfeld, and Counsellors Moynihan and 
Harlow. I have instructed them to review in detail the 
efforts of the executive branch which are now or could be 
dedicated to helping school districts in complying with the 
Courts’ requirements and to preserving the continuity of 
public education for thousands of school children. 

The Courts have spoken; many schools throughout the 
country need help. The Nation urgently needs the civic 
statesmanship and levelheadedness of thousands of private 
citizens and public officials who must work together in 
their towns and cities to carry out the law and at the same 
time preserve educational opportunity. This administra- 
tion will work with them. 


National Science Foundation 


The President’s Message to the Congress Transmitting 
the Foundation's Annual Report. February 16, 1970 


To the Congress of the United States: 


The activities of the National Science Foundation are 
essential in increasing the Nation’s fund of scientific 
knowledge, providing science training for our youth, and 
harnessing the forces of science for the good of our citizens. 
I am today submitting to the Congress the Nineteenth 
Annual Report of the Foundation, which tells of signifi- 
cant accomplishments in Fiscal Year 1969. 

In that twelve-month period, the Foundation provided 
$225 million to support scientific research in every State 
of the Union; it invested more than $106 million to im- 
prove science education at every level from elementary 
school through the university; and it supported the im- 
provement of our institutions of higher education through 
development-related grants totaling more than $50 
million. 
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All of these investments will, I am confident, produce 
important benefits for our society. I am pleased to note 
that a number of such benefits were realized in Fiscal 
Year 1969 as a direct result of Foundation programs. As 
we go forward into the decade of the 70s, the role of sci- 
ence will surely become more and more important in the 
search for solutions to our problems and in the effort to 
enhance our environment. 


RIcHARD Nixon 
The White House 
February 16, 1970 


NOTE: The “National Science Foundation Nineteenth Annual Re- 
port for the Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 1969” (Government Print- 
ing Office, 137 pp.) was made available with the release. 


Disaster Assistance for California 


Announcement of Declaration and Authorization of 
Federal Funds for Repair of Damage Caused by 
Flooding, February 16,1970 


The President today declared a major disaster for Cali- 
fornia and authorized the use of Federal funds to supple- 
ment State and local resources for relief measures after 
severe flooding struck the northern portion of the State 
beginning in late December. 

The President acted at the request of Governor Ronald 
Reagan who stated that all available resources at his dis- 
posal have been committed to the recovery effort. 

Disaster assistance triggered by today’s declaration in- 
cludes such activities as: paying unemployment compen- 
sation to those out of work as a result of the disaster and 
otherwise ineligible for the State-Federal unemployment 
program; the Small Business Administration is taking ap- 
plications for long-term, low-interest loans to replace or 
repair homes, small businesses, and nonprofit institutions 
affected by the disaster; the Department of Agriculture's 
Farmers Home Administration is surveying damage to 
determine eligibility for that agency’s rural disaster loan 
program; the Army Corps of Engineers is surveying dam- 
ages and will restore flood control structures in addition 
to clearing debris-clogged water channels. 

The Federal funds also may be used for such diverse 
activities as removing debris from private and public 
property, restoration of water and sewer systems, repaif 
or réplacement of roads, streets, and bridges, and other 
public property affected by the floods. 

The Office of Emergency Preparedness California 
regional staff, under Regional Director Ralph Burns, is 
administering the President’s funds allocated to this disas- 
ter as well as marshaling the Federal relief effort. 
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Federal Executive Salary Schedule 
Executive Order 11510. February 16, 1970 


AMENDING Executive OrperR No. 11248, PLacinc Cer- 
TAIN PosITIONS IN LEVELS IV AND V OF THE FEDERAL 
EXECUTIVE SALARY SCHEDULE 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by section 5317 
of title 5 of the United States Code, as amended, section 2 
of Executive Order No. 11248 of October 10, 1965, as 
amended, placing certain positions in level V of the Fed- 
eral Executive Salary Schedule, is further amended by 
deleting ““(18) Special Assistant for Regional Economic 
Coordination, Department of Commerce”, and inserting 
in lieu thereof the following: 

(18) Special Assistant to the Secretary for Policy De- 
velopment, Department of Commerce. 


RicHArD Nixon 
The White House 


February 16, 1970 
[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 1:04 p.m., 
February 16, 1970] 


NOTE: Executive Order 11510 was not issued in the form of a White 
House press release. 


United States Ambassador to 
Costa Rica 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate Walter C. 
Ploeser of Missouri. February 17, 1970 


The President today announced his intention to nomi- 
nate Walter C. Ploeser of St. Louis, Mo., as United 
States Ambassador to the Republic of Costa Rica. Ploeser, 
who was United States Ambassador to Paraguay during 
1957-59, will replace Clarence A. Boonstra. 

Ploeser, 63, has been serving as chairman of the board 
of Ploeser, Watts & Co., an insurance firm he founded in 
1933. He organized the Subsidiary Marine Underwriters 
Corporation in 1935 and the Insurance Institute of Mis- 
souri in 1938, a firm of which he was president from 1938- 
1940. Ploeser has also been a partner in Grant, Ploeser 
and Underwood, and president of Grant, Ploeser Asso- 
ciates, Inc., both companies engaged in national and inter- 
national public relations. 

Ploeser was elected to the Missouri State Legislature in 
1931 and represented the 12th Missouri district in Con- 
gress from 1941-1949. 

_ Ploeser attended the City College of Law and Finance 
in St. Louis. He and his wife, the former Dorothy Annette 
Mohrig, have two daughters. 
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United States Ambassador to Malawi 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate William 
C. Burdett of Georgia. February 17,1970 


The President today announced his intention to nom- 
inat: William Carter Burdett, of Macon, Ga., as United 
States Ambassador to Malawi. He will succeed Ambassa- 
dor Marshall P. Jones who is being reassigned. 

Burdett, 51, has been Deputy Chief of Mission in 
Ankara, Turkey since 1967. A career Foreign Service 
officer since 1942, Burdett served in Basra (1946), Jeru- 
salem (1948), Tabriz (1950), and London (1957). 
He was Officer in Charge of Egypt-Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan Affairs in 1953 and made Deputy Director of 
the Office of Near Eastern Affairs in 1955. In 1956, he 
became Special Assistant to the Assistant Secretary of 
State for Near Eastern, South Asian-African Affairs and 
Acting Deputy Director of Near Eastern Affairs in 1957. 
In 1960, he served as Director of the Office of British 
Commonwealth-North European Affairs and was made 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of State for European Affairs 
in 1961. He served as a Foreign Service inspector in 1964 
and a member of the Senior Seminar on Foreign Policy 
ir. 1966. 

He was graduated from Princeton University in 1941. 
He served in the U.S. Marine Corps from 1944 to 1946. 
Burdett is married to the former Marlys Maxine Hanson. 


United States Ambassador to Ecuador 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 


Findley Burns, Jr., of Florida. February 17, 1970 


The President today announced his intention to nom- 
inate Findley Burns, Jr., of Delray Beach, Fla., as United 
States Ambassador to the Republic of Ecuador. He will 
succeed Ambassador Edson O. Sessions who is retiring. 

Burns, 52, was U.S. Ambassador to Jordan in 1966 
and 1967 and has served as Deputy Assistant Secretary 
in the Bureau of Inter-American Affairs since 1968. Since 
joining the Department of State in 1941, Burns has been 
assigned to Brussels, Antwerp, Warsaw, Martinique, 
Vienna, and Berlin. He has also served as a Foreign 
Service Inspector in 1954, Foreign Affairs Officer in the 
Office of the Under Secretary in 1956, and Personnel 
Officer in 1958. 

Burns was graduated from Princeton University in 
1939. He is married to the former Martha A. Lobeck. 
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UNITED STATES FOREIGN POLICY FOR THE 
1970°S: A NEW STRATEGY FOR PEACE 


The President’s Message to the Congress Transmitting the First Annual Report 
on United States Foreign Policy. February 18, 1970 


To the Congress of the United States: 


In my State of the Union Message to The Congress and on other 
occasions, I report to The Congress and the American people on specific 
aspects of foreign affairs. The Secretary of State also frequently makes 
reports to the appropriate committees of The Congress on foreign affairs, 
and the Secretary of Defense must deal with such matters as they relate 
to military programs. 

Up to now, however, there has been no comprehensive report on 
foreign affairs submitted to The Congress on behalf of the Administra- 
tion as a whole. I am, therefore, transmitting to The Congress this report 
on my Administration’s stewardship of foreign relations. I hope the report 
will lead to a better understanding by The Congress and the American 
people of the spirit in which this Administration has sought to guide our 
foreign affairs, of what has been accomplished so far, and of our new 
approach to the challenges and opportunities of the world of the 1970s. 


RicHarp NIxon 
The White House 


February 18, 1970 


NOTE: For the text of the report and the President’s remarks at a briefing on the report, 
see the following two items. 


UNITED STATES FOREIGN POLICY FOR THE 
1970’°S: A NEW STRATEGY FOR PEACE 


The President’s Report to the Congress. February 18, 1970 


INTRODUCTION 


“A nation needs many qualities, but it needs faith and 
confidence above all. Skeptics do not build societies ; the idealists 

are the builders. Only societies that believe in themselves can 

rise to their challenges. Let us not, then, pose a false choice 

between meeting our responsibilities abroad and meeting the 

needs of our people at home. We shall meet both or we shall 
meet neither.” 
The President’s Remarks 
at the Air Force Academy 
Commencement, June 4, 1969. 

When I took office, the most immediate problem facing our nation 
was the war in Vietnam. No question has more occupied our thoughts 
and energies during this past year. 

Yet the fundamental task confronting us was more profound. We 
could see that the whole pattern of international politics was changing. 
Our challenge was to understand that change, to define America’s goals 
for the next period, and to set in motion policies to achieve them. For 
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all Americans must understand that because of its strength, its history 
and its concern for human dignity, this nation occupies a special place 


in the world. Peace and progress are impossible without a major Ameri- 
can role. 


This first annual report on U.S. foreign policy is more than a record 
of one year. It is this Administration’s statement of a new approach to 
foreign policy, to match a new era of international relations. 


A NEW ERA 


The postwar period in international relations has ended. 


Then, we were the only great power whose society and economy 
had escaped World War II’s massive destruction. Today, the ravages 
of that war have been overcome. Western Europe and Japan have recov- 
ered their economic strength, their political vitality, and their national 
self-confidence. Once the recipients of American aid, they have now begun 
to share their growing resources with the developing world. Once almost 
totally dependent on American military power, our European allies now 
play a greater role in our common policies, commensurate with their 
growing strength. 

Then, new nations were being born, often in turmoil and uncer- 
tainty. Today, these nations have a new spirit and a growing strength 
of independence. Once, many feared that they would become simply a 
battleground of cold-war rivalry and fertile ground for Communist 
penetration. But this fear misjudged their pride in their national identities 
and their determination to preserve their newly won sovereignty. 

Then, we were confronted by a monolithic Communist world. Today, 
the nature of that world has changed—the power of individual Com- 
munist nations has grown, but international Communist unity has been 
shattered. Once a unified bloc, its solidarity has been broken by the 
powerful forces of nationalism. The Soviet Union and Communist China, 
once bound by an alliance of friendship, had become bitter adversaries 
by the mid-1960’s. The only times the Soviet Union has used the Red 
Army since World War II have been against its own allies—in East 
Germany in 1953, in Hungary in 1956, and in Czechoslovakia in 1968. 
The Marxist dream of international Communist unity has disintegrated. 

Then, the United States had a monopoly or overwhelming superi- 
ority of nuclear weapons. Today, a revolution in the technology of war 
has altered the nature of the military balance of power. New types of 
weapons present new dangers. Communist China has acquired thermo- 
nuclear weapons. Both the Soviet Union and the United States have 
acquired the ability to inflict unacceptable damage on the other, no mat- 
ter which strikes first. There can be no gain and certainly no victory for 
the power that provokes a thermonuclear exchange. Thus, both sides 
have recognized a vital mutual interest in halting the dangerous momen- 
tum of the nuclear arms race. 


Then, the slogans formed in the past century were the ideological 
accessories of the intellectual debate. Today, the “isms” have lost their 
vitality—indeed the restlessness of youth on both sides of the dividing line 
testifies to the need for a new idealism and deeper purposes. 


This is the challenge and the opportunity before America as it enters 
the 1970s. 
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THE FRAMEWORK FOR A DURABLE PEACE 


In the first postwar decades, American energies were absorbed in 
coping with a cycle of recurrent crises, whose fundamental origins lay 
in the destruction of World War II and the tensions attending the emer- 
gence of scores of new nations. Our opportunity today—and challenge— 
is to get at the causes of crises, to take a longer view, and to help build 
the international relationships that will provide the framework of a dur- 
able peace. 

I have often reflected on the meaning of “peace,” and have reached 
one certain conclusion: Peace must be far more than the absence of war. 
Peace must provide a durable structure of international relationships 
which inhibits or removes the causes of war. Building a lasting peace 
requires a foreign policy guided by three basic principles: 


—Peace requires partnership. Its obligations, like its benefits, must 
be shared. This concept of partnership guides our relations with 
all friendly nations. 

—Peace requires strength. So long as there are those who would 
threaten our vital interests and those of our allies with military 
force, we must be strong. American weakness could tempt would- 
be aggressors to make dangerous miscalculations. At the same 
time, our own strength is important only in relation to the strength 
of others. We—like others—must place high priority on enhanc- 
ing our security through cooperative arms control. 

—Peace requires a willingness to negotiate. All nations—and we are 
no exception—have important national interests to protect. But 
the most fundamental interest of all nations lies in building the 
structure of peace. In partnership with our allies, secure in our 
own strength, we will seek those areas in which we can agree 
among ourselves and with others to accommodate conflicts and 
overcome rivalries. We are working toward the day when all 
nations will have a stake in peace, and will therefore be partners 
in its maintenance. 


Within such a structure, international disputes can be settled and 
clashes contained. The insecurity of nations, out of which so much conflict 
arises, will be eased, and the habits of moderation and compromise will 
be nurtured. Most important, a durable peace will give full opportunity 
to the powerful forces driving toward economic change and social justice. 

This vision of a peace built on partnership, strength and willingness 
to negotiate is the unifying theme of this report. In the sections that fol- 
low, the first steps we have taken during this past year—the policies we 
have devised and the programs we have initiated to realize this vision— 
are placed in the context of these three principles. 


1. Peace Through Partnership—The Nixon Doctrine 


As I said in my address of November 3, “We Americans are a do-it- 
yourself people—an impatient people. Instead of teaching someone else 
to do a job, we like to do it ourselves. This trait has been carried over 
into our foreign policy.” 

The postwar era of American foreign policy began in this vein in 
1947 with the proclamation of the Truman Doctrine and the Marshall 
Plan, offering American economic and military assistance to countries 
threatened by aggression. Our policy held that democracy and prosperity, 
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buttressed by American military strength and organized in a worldwide 
network of American-led alliances, would insure stability and peace. In 
the formative years of the postwar period, this great effort of international 
political and economic reconstruction was a triumph of American leader- 
ship and imagination, especially in Europe. 

For two decades after the end of the Second World War, our foreign 
policy was guided by such a vision and inspired by its success. The vision 
was based on the fact that the United States was the richest and most 
stable country, without whose initiative and resources little security or 
progress was possible. 

This impulse carried us through into the 1960’s. The United States 
conceived programs and ran them. We devised strategies, and proposed 
them to our allies. We discerned dangers, and acted directly to combat 
them. 

The world has dramatically changed since the days of the Marshall 
Plan. We deal now with a world of stronger allies, a community of inde- 
pendent developing nations, and a Communist world still hostile but 
now divided. 

Others now have the ability and responsibility to deal with local 
disputes which once might have required our intervention. Our contri- 
bution and success will depend not on the frequency of our involvement 
in the affairs of others, but on the stamina of our policies. This is the 
approach which will best encourage other nations to do their part, and 
will most genuinely enlist the support of the American people. 

This is the message of the doctrine I announced at Guam—the 
“Nixon Doctrine.” Its central thesis is that the United States will partici- 
pate in the defense and development of allies and friends, but that 
America cannot—and will not—conceive all the plans, design all the 
programs, execute all the decisions and undertake all the defense of the 
free nations of the world. We will help where it makes a real difference 
and is considered in our interest. 

America cannot live in isolation if it expects to live in peace. We 
have no intention of withdrawing from the world. The only issue before 
us is how we can be most effective in meeting our responsibilities, pro- 
tecting our interests, and thereby building peace. 

A more responsible participation by our foreign friends in their own 
defense and progress means a more effective common effort toward the 
goals we all seek. Peace in the world will continue to require us to main- 
tain our commitments—and we will. As I said at the United Nations, 
“It is not my belief that the way to peace is by giving up our friends or 
letting down our allies.” But a more balanced and realistic American 
role in the world is essential if American commitments are to be sus- 
tained over the long pull. In my State of the Union Address, I affirmed 
that “to insist that other nations play a role is not a retreat from responsi- 
bility; it is a sharing of responsibility.” This is not a way for America to 
withdraw from its indispensable role in the world. It is a way—the only 
way—we Can carry out our responsibilities. 

It is misleading, moreover, to pose the fundamental question so 
largely in terms of commitments. Our objective, in the first instance, is 
to support our interests over the long run with a sound foreign policy. 
The more that policy is based on a realistic assessment of our and others’ 
interests, the more effective our role in the world can be. We are not 
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involved in the world because we have commitments; we have commit- 
ments because we are involved. Our interests must shape our commit- 
ments, rather than the other way around. 


We will view new commitments in the light of a careful assessment 
of our own national interests and those of other countries, of the specific 
threats to those interests, and of our capacity to counter those threats at 
an acceptable risk and cost. 

We have been guided by these concepts during the past year in our 
dealings with free nations throughout the world. 


—In Europe, our policies embody precisely the three principles of 
a durable peace: partnership, continued strength to defend our 
common interests when challenged, and willingness to negotiate 
differences with adversaries. 

—Here in the Western Hemisphere we seek to strengthen our special 
relationship with our sister republics through a new program of 
action for progress in which all voices are heard and none 
predominates. 

—In Asia, where the Nixon Doctrine was enunciated, partnership 
will have special meaning for our policies—as evidenced by our 
strengthened ties with Japan. Our cooperation with Asian nations 
will be enhanced as they cooperate with one another and develop 
regional institutions. 

—In Vietnam, we seek a just settlement which all parties to the 
conflict, and all Americans, can support. We are working closely 
with the South Vietnamese to strengthen their ability to defend 
themselves. As South Vietnam grows stronger, the other side will, 
we hope, soon realize that it becomes ever more in their interest 
to negotiate a just peace. 

—In the Middle East, we shall continue to work with others to 
establish a possible framework within which the parties to the 
Arab-Israeli conflict can negotiate the complicated and difficult 
questions at issue. Others must join us in recognizing that a settle- 
ment will require sacrifices and restraints by all concerned. 

—Africa, with its historic ties to so many of our own citizens, must 
always retain a significant place in our partnership with the new 
nations. Africans will play the major role in fulfilling their just 
aspirations—an end to racialism, the building of new nations, 
freedom from outside interference, and cooperative economic 
development. But we will add our efforts to theirs to help realize 
Africa’s great potential. 


—In an ever more interdependent world economy, American foreign 
policy will emphasize the freer flow of capital and goods between 
nations. We are proud to have participated in the successful coop- 
erative effort which created Special Drawing Rights, a form of 
international money which will help insure the stability of the 
monetary structure on which the continued expansion of trade 
depends. 

—The great effort of economic development must engage the coop- 
eration of all nations. We are carefully studying the specific goals 
of our economic assistance programs and how most effectively to 
reach them. 
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—Unprecedented scientific and technological advances as well as 
explosions in population, communications, and knowledge require 
new forms of international cooperation. The United Nations, the 
symbol of international partnership, will receive our continued 
strong support as it marks its 25th Anniversary. 


2. America’s Strength 


The second element of a durable peace must be America’s strength. 
Peace, we have learned, cannot be gained by good will alone. 

In determining the strength of our defenses, we must make precise 
and crucial judgments. We should spend no more than is necessary. But 
there is an irreducible minimum of essential military security: for if we 
are less strong than necessary, and if the worst happens, there will be no 
domestic society to look after. The magnitude of such a catastrophe, and 
the reality of the opposing military power that could threaten it, present 
a risk which requires of any President the most searching and careful 
attention to the state of our defenses. 

The changes in the world since 1945 have altered the context and 
requirements of our defense policy. In this area, perhaps more than in 
any other, the need to re-examine our approaches is urgent and constant. 

The last 25 years have seen a revolution in the nature of military 
power. In fact, there has been a series of transformations—from the 
atomic to the thermonuclear weapon, from the strategic bomber to the 
intercontinental ballistic missile, from the surface missile to the hardened 
silo and the missile-carrying submarine, from the single to the multiple 
warhead, and from air defense to missile defense. We are now entering 
an era in which the sophistication and destructiveness of weapons present 
more formidable and complex issues affecting our strategic posture. 

The last 25 years have also seen an important change in the relative 
balance of strategic power. From 1945 to 1949, we were the only nation 
in the world possessing an arsenal of atomic weapons. From 1950 to 
1966, we possessed an overwhelming superiority in strategic weapons. 
From 1967 to 1969, we retained a significant superiority. Today, the 
Soviet Union possesses a powerful and sophisticated strategic force ap- 
proaching our own. We must consider, too, that Communist China will 
deploy its own intercontinental missiles during the coming decade, intro- 
ducing new and complicating factors for our strategic planning and 
diplomacy. 

In the light of these fateful changes, the Administration undertook 
a comprehensive and far-reaching reconsideration of the premises and 
procedures for designing our forces. We sought—and I believe we have 
achieved—a rational and coherent formulation of our defense strategy 
and requirements for the 1970's. 

The importance of comprehensive planning of policy and objective 
scrutiny of programsisclear: 


—Because of the lead-time in building new strategic systems, the 
decisions we make today substantially determine our military pos- 
ture—and thus our security—five years from now. This places a 
premium on foresight and planning. 

—Because the allocation of national resources between defense pro- 
grams and other national programs is itself an issue of policy, it 
must be considered on a systematic basis at the early stages of the 
national security planning process. 
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—Because we are a leader of the Atlantic Alliance, our doctrine and 
forces are crucial to the policy and planning of NATO. The 
mutual confidence that holds the allies together depends on under- 
standing, agreement, and coordination among the 15 sovereign 
nations of the Treaty. 

—Because our security depends not only on our own strategic 
strength, but also on cooperative efforts to provide greater security 
for everyone through arms control, planning weapons systems and 
planning for arms control negotiations must be closely integrated. 


For these reasons, this Administration has established procedures 
for the intensive scrutiny of defense issues in the light of overall national 
priorities. We have re-examined our strategic forces; we have reassessed 
our general purpose forces; and we have engaged in the most painstaking 
preparation ever undertaken by the United States Government for arms 
control negotiations. 


3. Willingness to Negotiate—An Era of Negotiation 


Partnership and strength are two of the pillars of the structure of 
a durable peace. Negotiation is the third. For our commitment to peace 
is most convincingly demonstrated in our willingness to negotiate our 
points of difference in a fair and businesslike manner with the Commu- 
nist countries. 

We are under no illusions. We know that there are enduring ideolog- 
ical differences. We are aware of the difficulty in moderating tensions 
that arise from the clash of national interests. These differences will not 
be dissipated by changes of atmosphere or dissolved in cordial personal 
relations between statesmen. They involve strong convictions and contrary 
philosophies, necessities of national security, and the deep-seated differ- 
ences of perspectives formed by geography and history. 

The United States, like any other nation, has interests of its own, 
and will defend those interests. But any nation today must define its 
interests with special concern for the interests of others. If some nations 
define their security in a manner that means insecurity for other nations, 
then peace is threatened and the security of all is diminished. This obli- 
gation is particularly great for the nuclear superpowers on whose decisions 
the survival of mankind may well depend. 

The United States is confident that tensions can be eased and the 
danger of war reduced by patient and precise efforts to reconcile conflict- 
ing interests on concrete issues. Coexistence demands more than a spirit 
of good will. It requires the definition of positive goals which can be 
sought and achieved cooperatively. It requires real progress toward reso- 
lution of specific differences. This is our objective. 

As the Secretary of State said on December 6: 


“We will continue to probe every available opening that offers 
a prospect for better East-West relations, for the resolution of prob- 
lems large or small, for greater security for all.” 

“In this the United States will continue to play an active role 
in concert with our allies.” 


This is the spirit in which the United States ratified the Non- 
Proliferation Treaty and entered into negotiation with the Soviet Union 
on control of the military use of the seabeds, on the framework of a 
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settlement in the Middle East, and on limitation of strategic arms. This 
is the basis on which we and our Atlantic allies have offered to negotiate 
on concrete issues affecting the security and future of Europe, and on 
which the United States took steps last year to improve our relations 
with nations of Eastern Europe. This is also the spirit in which we have 
resumed formal talks in Warsaw with Communist China. No nation 
need be our permanent enemy. 


AMERICA’S PURPOSE 


These policies were conceived as a result of change, and we know 
they will be tested by the change that lies ahead. The world of 1970 was 
not predicted a decade ago, and we can be certain that the world of 
1980 will render many current views obsolete. 

The source of America’s historic greatness has been our ability to 
see what had to be done, and then to do it. I believe America now has 
the chance to move the world closer to a durable peace. And I know 
that Americans working with each other and with other nations can 








make our vision real. 


Part I: THe NATIONAL Securiry Councit SYSTEM 


If we were to establish a new foreign policy for the era 
to come, we had to begin with a basic restructuring of the 
process by which policy is made. 

Our fresh purposes demanded new methods of plan- 
ning and a more rigorous and systematic process of 
policymaking. We required a system which would sum- 
mon and gather the best ideas, the best analyses and the 
best information available to the government and the 
nation. 

Efficient procedure does not insure wisdom in the sub- 
stance of policy. But given the complexity of contemporary 
choices, adequate procedures are an indispensable com- 
ponent of the act of judgment. I have long believed that 
the most pressing issues are not necessarily the most 
fundamental ones; we know that an effective American 
policy requires clarity of purpose for the future as well 
as a procedure for dealing with the present. We do not 
want to exhaust ourselves managing crises; our basic goal 
is to shape the future. 

At the outset, therefore, I directed that the National 
Security Council be reestablished as the principal forum 
for Presidential consideration of foreign policy issues. The 
revitalized Council—composed by statute of the President, 
the Vice President, the Secretaries of State and Defense, 
and the Director of the Office of Emergency Prepared- 
ness—and its new system of supporting groups are 


designed to respond to the requirements of leadership in 
the 1970's: 


—Our policy must be creative: foreign policy must 
mean more than reacting to emergencies; we must 
fashion a new and positive vision of a peaceful world, 
and design new policies to achieve it. 

—Our policymaking must be systematic: our actions 
must be the products of thorough analysis, forward 
planning, and deliberate decision. We must master 
problems before they master us. 


—We must know the facts: intelligent discussions in 
the National Security Council and wise decisions 
require the most reliable information available. Dis- 
putes in the government have been caused too often 
by an incomplete awareness or understanding of the 
facts. 

—We must know the alternatives: we must know what 
our real options are and not simply what compromise 
has found bureaucratic acceptance. Every view and 
every alternative must have a fair hearing. Presiden- 
tial leadership is not the same as ratifying bureau- 
cratic consensus. 

—We must be prepared if crises occur: we must antici- 
pate crises where possible. If they cannot be pre- 
vented, we must plan for dealing with them. All the 
elements of emergency action, political as well as 
military, must be related to each other. 

—Finally, we must have effective implementation: it 
does little good to plan intelligently and imagina- 
tively if our decisions are not well carried out. 


Creativity: Above all, a foreign policy for the 1970's 
demands imaginative thought. In a world of onrushing 
change, we can no longer rest content with familiar ideas 
or assume that the future will be a projection of the 
present. If we are to meet both the peril and the oppor- 
tunity of change, we require a clear and positive vision 
of the world we seek—and of America’s contribution to 
bringing it about. 

As modern bureaucracy has grown, the understanding 
of change and the formulation of new purposes have 
become more difficult. Like men, governments find old 
ways hard te change and new paths difficult to discover. 

The mandate I have given to the National Security 
Council system, and the overriding objective of every 
policy review undertaken, is to clarify our view of where 
we want to be in the next three to five years. Only then 
can we ask, and answer, the question of how to proceed. 
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In central areas of policy, we have arranged our pro- 
cedure of policymaking so as to address the broader ques- 
tions of long-term objectives first; we define our purposes, 
and then address the specific operational issues. In this 
manner, for example, the NSC first addressed the basic 
questions of the rationale and doctrine of our strategic 
posture, and then considered—in the light of new criteria 
of strategic sufficiency—our specific weapons programs 
and our specific policy for the negotiations on strategic 
arms limitation. We determined that our relationship with 
Japan for the 1970’s and beyond had to be founded on 
our mutual and increasingly collaborative concern for 
peace and security in the Far East; we then addressed the 
issue of Okinawa’s status in the light of this fundamental 
objective. 

Systematic Planning: American foreign policy must 
not be merely the result of a series of piecemeal tactical 
decisions forced by the pressures of events. If our policy 
is to embody a coherent vision of the world and a rational 
conception of America’s interests, our specific actions must 
be the products of rational and deliberate choice. We need 
a system which forces consideration of problems before 
they become emergencies, which enables us to make our 
basic determinations of purpose before being pressed by 
events, and to mesh policies. 

The National Security Council itself met 37 times in 
1969, and considered over a score of different major 
problems of national security. Each Council meeting was 
the culmination of an interagency process of systematic 
and comprehensive review. 

This is how the process works: I assign an issue to an 
Interdepartmental Group—chaired by an Assistant Sec- 
retary of State—for intensive study, asking it to formulate 
the policy choices and to analyze the pros and cons of the 
different courses of action. This group’s report is exam- 
ined by an interagency Review Group of senior officials— 
chaired by the Assistant to the President for National 
Security Affairs—to insure that the issues, options, and 
views are presented fully and fairly. The paper is then 
presented to me and the full National Security Council. 

Some topics requiring specialized knowledge are han- 
dled through different channels before reaching the Na- 
tional Security Council. But the purpose is the same— 
systematic review and analysis, bringing together all the 
agencies concerned: 


—The major issues of defense policy are treated in sys- 
tematic and integrated fashion by the NSC Defense 
Program Review Committee. This group reviews at 
the Under Secretary level the major defense policy 
and program issues which have strategic, political, 
diplomatic, and economic implications in relation to 
overall national priorities. 

—Through other NSC interagency groups, the United 
States Government has undertaken its first substan- 
tial effort to review all its resource programs within 
certain countries on a systematic and integrated basis, 
instead of haphazardly and piecemeal. 
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Determination of the Facts: Intelligent discussions and 
decisions at the highest level demand the fullest possible 
information. Too often in the past, the process of policy- 
making has been impaired or distorted by incomplete 
information and by disputes in the government which 
resulted from the lack of a common appreciation of the 
facts. It is an essential function of the NSC system, there- 
fore, to bring together all the agencies of the government 
concerned with foreign affairs to elicit, assess, and pre- 
sent to me and the Council all the pertinent knowledge 
available. 

Normally, NSC Interdepartmental Groups are assigned 
this task. But other interagency groups perform this func- 
tion for certain special topics. For example: 


—The Verification Panel was formed to gather the 
essential facts relating to a number of important 
issues of strategic arms limitation, such as Soviet 
strategic capabilities, and our potential means of 
verifying compliance with various possible agree- 
ments. This Panel was designed not to induce agree- 
ment on policy views, but to establish as firmly as 
possible the data on which to base policy discussions. 
It helped to resolve many major policy differences 
which might otherwise have been intractable. As 
the section on Arms Control in this report explains 
in detail, the Panel played a central part in making 
our preparation for the Strategic Arms Limitation 
Talks with the Soviet Union the most thorough in 
which the U.S. Government has ever engaged. 

—The Vietnam Special Studies Group (VSSG) 
gathers and presents to the highest levels of the 
United States Government the fullest and most up- 
to-date information on trends and conditions in the 
countryside in Vietnam. This group is of key assist- 
ance in our major and sustained effort to under- 
stand the factors which will determine the course 
of Vietnamization. 


Full Range of Options: I do not believe that Presiden- 
tial leadership consists merely in ratifying a consensus 
reached among departments and agencies. The Presi- 
dent bears the Constitutional responsibility of making the 
judgments and decisions that form our policy. 

The new NSC system is designed to make certain that 
clear policy choices reach the top, so that the various posi- 
tions can be fully debated in the meeting of the Council. 
Differences of view are identified and defended, rather 
than muted or buried. I refuse to be confronted with a 
bureaucratic consensus that leaves me no options but ac- 
ceptance or rejection, and that gives me no way of know- 
ing what alternatives exist. 

The NSC system also insures that all agencies and 
departments receive a fair hearing before I make my 
decisions. All Departments concerned with a problem 
participate on the groups that draft and review the policy 
papers. They know that their positions and arguments 
will reach the Council without dilution, along with the 
other alternatives. Council meetings are not rubber-stamp 
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sessions. And as my decisions are reached they are circu- 
lated in writing, so that all departments concerned are 
fully informed of our policy, and so that implementation 
can be monitored. 

Crisis Planning: Some events in the world over which 
we have little control may produce crises that we cannot 
prevent, even though our systematized study forewarns 
us of their possibility. But we can be the masters of events 
when crises occur, to the extent that we are able to pre- 
pare ourselves in advance. 

For this purpose, we created within the NSC system 
a special senior panel known as the Washington Special 
Actions Group (WSAG). This group drafts contingency 
plans for possible crises, integrating the political and mili- 
tary requirements of crisis action. The action responsibili- 
ties of the departments of the Government are planned 
in detail, and specific responsibilities assigned in an agreed 
time sequence in advance. While no one can anticipate 
exactly the timing and course of a possible crisis, the 
WSAG’s planning helps insure that we have asked the 
right questions in advance, and thought through the im- 
plications of various responses. 

Policy Implementation: The variety and complexity of 
foreign policy issues in today’s world places an enormous 
premium on the effective implementation of policy. Just 
as our policies are shaped and our programs formed 
through a constant process of interagency discussion and 
debate within the NSC framework, so the implementation 
of our major policies needs review and coordination on a 
continuing basis. This is done by an interdepartmental 
committee at the Under Secretary level chaired by the 
Under Secretary of State. 


CONCLUSIONS 


There is no textbook prescription for organizing the 
machinery of policymaking, and no procedural formula 
for making wise decisions. The policies of this Adminis- 
tration will be judged on their results, not on how methodi- 
cally they were made. 

The NSC system is meant to help us address the funda- 
mental issues, clarify our basic purposes, examine all 
alternatives, and plan intelligent actions. It is meant to 
promote the thoroughness and deliberation which are 
essential for an effective American foreign policy. It gives 
us the means to bring to bear the best foresight and 
insight of which the nation is capable. 


Part II: PARTNERSHIP AND THE Nixon DoctrRINE 


—Europe 

—The Western Hemisphere 
—Asia and the Pacific 
—Vietnam 

—The Middle East 

—Africa 

—International Economic Policy 
—The United Nations 
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EUROPE 


“I believe we must build an alliance strong 
enough to deter those who might threaten war; 
close enough to provide for continuous and far- 
reaching consultation ; trusting enough to accept 
a diversity of views; realistic enough to deal with 
the world as it is; flexible enough to explore new 
channels of constructive cooperation.” 


Address by the President 
to the North Atlantic 
Council, April 10, 1969. 


The peace of Europe is crucial to the peace of the 
world. This truth, a lesson learned at a terrible cost twice 
in the Twentieth Century, is a central principle of United 
States foreign policy. For the foreseeable future, Europe 
must be the cornerstone of the structure of a durable 
peace. 

Since 1945, the nations of Western Europe and North 
America have built together an alliance and a mutual 
respect worthy of the values and heritage we share. Our 
partnership is founded not merely on a common percep- 
tion of common dangers but on a shared vision of a better 
world. 

It was essential, therefore, that my first trip abroad as 
President should be to the capitals of our Western Euro- 
pean allies. It was time to reaffirm the importance of those 
ties, and to strengthen the collaboration with which we 
shall develop, together, new policies for the new issues of 
the 1970's. 

We must adapt to the conditions created by the past 
successes of our alliance. European politics are more fluid, 
and the issues facing the alliance are more subtle and 
profound, than ever in the past 20 years. These issues 
challenge our mastery of each of the three elements of a 
durable peace: 


—Genuine partnership must increasingly characterize 
our alliance. For if we cannot maintain and develop 
further such a relationship with our North Atlantic 
allies, the prospects for achieving it with our other 
friends and allies around the world are slim indeed. 
But the evolution—past and future—of Europe and 
of European-American relations presents new issues. 
We must change the pattern of American predomi- 
nance, appropriate to the postwar era, to match the 
new circumstances of today. We must extend our 
joint endeavor into another dimension of common 
challenges—bringing Twentieth Century man and 
his environment to terms with one another in modern 
industrial societies. 

—Jointly with our allies we must maintain the strength 
required to defend our common interests against 
external dangers, so long as those dangers exist. We 
have learned to integrate our forces; we now need 
better means of harmonizing our policies. We need a 
rational alliance defense posture for the longer term. 








This requires a common understanding of the nature 
of the dangers today and tomorrow, and on nuclear 
and non-nuclear strategy and forces. We must fashion 
common policies for the pursuit of security through 
arms control, as well as through military strength. 

—Together with our allies, we must be prepared to 
negotiate. The problems and dangers of the division 
of Europe persist. Our association with our friends 
and allies in Europe is the starting point from which 
we seek to resolve those problems and cope with 
those dangers. Our efforts to pursue genuine relaxa- 
tion of tensions between East and West will be a test 
of the new trans-Atlantic partnership. 


A New and Mature Partnership 


I went to Western Europe in February 1969 to reaffirm 
America’s commitment to partnership with Europe. 

A reaffirmation was sorely needed. We had to reestab- 
lish the principle and practice of consultation. For too 
long in the past, the United States had led without listen- 
ing, talked to our allies instead of with them, and informed 
them of new departures instead of deciding with them. 
Inspired by the success of the Marshall Plan, we had 
taken such pride in our leadership of the alliance that we 
forgot how much even the origin and success of the Mar- 
shall Plan grew from European ideas and European efforts 
as well as our own. 

After 20 years, the economic prostration, military weak- 
ness, and political instability in postwar Europe that had 
required a predominant American effort were things of 
the past. Our common success in rebuilding Western 
Europe had restored our allies to their proper strength 
and status. It was time that our own leadership, in its 
substance and its manner, took account of this fact. As I 
stated to the NATO Council in Brussels on my trip in 
February 1969: 


“The nations of NATO are rich in physical re- 
sources—but they are even richer in their accumu- 
lated wisdom and their experience of the world 
today. In fashioning America’s policies, we need the 
benefit of that wisdom and that experience.” 

But the issue we face is not simply improved communi- 
cation. It is the fundamental question of what shall be 
the content and purpose of the European-American rela- 
tionship in the 1970's. In today’s world, what kind of an 
alliance shall we strive to build? 

Last April, the North Atlantic Treaty completed its 
second decade and began its third. I stated on that 
occasion : 

“When NATO was founded, the mere fact of 
cooperation among the Western nations was of tre- 
mendous significance, both symbolically and sub- 
stantively. Now the symbol is not enough; we need 
substance. The alliance today will be judged by the 
content of its cooperation, not merely by its form.” 


The durability of the alliance is itself a triumph, but 
also a challenge: It would be unreasonable to imagine 
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that a structure and relationship developed in the late 
1940’s can remain the same in content and purpose in the 
1970’s. 

The fundamentals of the relationship are not in ques- 
tion. The original aims of the Western Alliance are still 
our basic purposes: the defense of Western Europe against 
common challenges, and ultimately the creation of a 
viable and secure European order. 

But what pattern of relations will serve these objectives 
best today? There is a natural tendency to prefer the 
status quo and to support established forms and relation- 
ships that have served well in the past. But we can see in 
1970 that there is no “status quo”—the only constant is 
the inevitability of change. Evolution within Western 
Europe has. changed the region’s position in the world, 
and therefore its role in the Western Alliance. 

Since 1945, West Germany has achieved a position of 
mutual respect and partnership with its Western neigh- 
bors. From this reconciliation a larger European entity has 
developed, with prospects of further growth. Americans 
have welcomed this transformation and see it as a vindica- 
tion of the historic choices made twenty years ago. We con- 
tributed, not only by insuring the physical safety of West- 
ern Europe from outside attack or pressure, and in the 
early years by providing economic support, but also by 
giving a powerful impetus to the building of European 
institutions. 

But today, European vitality is more self-sustaining. 
The preponderant American influence that was a natural 
consequence of postwar conditions would be self-defeating 
today. For nations which did not share in the responsi- 
bility to make the vital decisions for their own defense and 
diplomacy could retain neither their self-respect nor their 
self-assurance. 

A more balanced association and a more genuine 
partnership are in America’s interest. As this process ad- 
vances, the balance of burdens and responsibilities must 
gradually be adjusted, to reflect the economic and political 
realities of European progress. Our allies will deserve a 
voice in the alliance and its decisions commensurate with 
their growing power and contributions. 

As we move from dominance to partnership, there is 
the possibility that some will see this as a step towards 
disengagement. But in the third decade of our commit- 
ment to Europe, the depth of our relationship is a fact of 
life. We can no more disengage from Europe than from 
Alaska. 

We recognize that America’s contribution will con- 
tinue to be unique in certain areas, such as in main- 
taining a nuclear deterrent and a level of involvement 
sufficient to balance the powerful military position of the 
USSR in Eastern Europe. But we have no desire to 
occupy such a position in Europe that European affairs 
are not the province of the sovereign states that conduct 
them. 

Intra-European institutions are in flux. We favor a 
definition by Western Europe of a distinct identity, for 
the sake of its own continued vitality and independence 
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of spirit. Our support for the strengthening and broad- 
ening of the European Community has not diminished. 
We recognize that our interests will necessarily be affected 
by Europe’s evolution, and we may have to make sacri- 
fices in the common interest. We consider that the possi- 
ble economic price of a truly unified Europe is outweighed 
by the gain in the political vitality of the West as a whole. 

The structure of Western Europe itself—the organi- 
zation of its unity—is fundamentally the concern of the 
Europeans. We cannot unify Europe and we do not be- 
lieve that there is only one road to that goal. When the 
United States in previous Administrations turned into an 
ardent advocate, it harmed rather than helped progress. 

We believe that we can render support to the process 
of European coalescence not only by our role in the North 
Atlantic Alliance and by our relationships with Euro- 
p2a.i institutions, but also by our bilateral relations with 
the several European countries. For many years to come, 
these relations will provide essential trans-Atlantic bonds; 
and we will therefore continue to broaden and deepen 
them. 


European Defense and Security 


In choosing a strategy for our general purpose forces 
for the 1970s, we decided to continue our support for 
the present NATO strategy. And the Secretary of State 
and the Secretary of Defense announced at the NATO 
Counci! meeting in December that we would maintain 
current U.S. troop levels in Europe at least through 
mid-1971. 

At the same time, we recognized that we must use this 
time to conduct a thorough study of our strategy for 
the defense of Western Europe, including a full and can- 
did exchange of views with our allies. 

The need for this study is based on_ several 
considerations : 

First, at the beginning of the last decade the United 
States possessed overwhelming nuclear superiority over 
the Soviet Union. However, that superiority has been 
reduced by the growth in Soviet strategic forces during 
the 1960’s. As I point out elsewhere, the prospect for 
the 1970's is that the Soviets will possess strategic forces 
approaching and in some categories exceeding our own. 

This fundamental change in the strategic balance raises 
important questions about the relative role of strategic 
nuclear forces, conventional forces, and tactical nuclear 
weapons. 

Second, there are several views among Western strate- 
gists concerning the answers to several key questions: 


—What is a realistic assessment of the military threats 
to Western Europe that should be used as the basis 
for Allied strategic and force structure planning? 

—For how long could NATO sustain a conventional 
forward defense against a determined Warsaw Pact 
attack? 

—Beyond their value as a deterrent to war, how should 

our tactical nuclear weapons in Europe be used to 

counter specific Warsaw Pact military threats? 
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—How does the contemplated use of tactical nuclear 
weapons affect the size, equipment and deployment 
of Allied conventional forces? 


Third, even though the NATO Allies have reached 
agreement on the strategy of flexible response, there are 
disagreements about the burdens that should be borne by 
the several partners in providing the forces and other 
resources required by that strategy. Further, questions 
have been raised concerning whether, for example, our 
logistics support, the disposition of our forces in Europe, 
and our airlift and sealift capabilities are sufficient to meet 
the needs of the existing strategy. 

These questions must be addressed in full consultation 
with our allies. This is the process we have followed in 
the preparations for and conduct of the strategic arms 
limitation talks with the Soviet Union. We are consult- 
ing our allies closely at every stage, not on a take-it-or- 
leave-it basis but by seeking their advice on the whole 
range of options we have under consideration. 

In assessing our common security, we must not be satis- 
fied with formal agreements which paper over dissimilar 
views on fundamental issues or with language that is ac- 
ceptable precisely because it permits widely divergent in- 
terpretations. Disagreements must be faced openly and 
their bases carefully explored. Because our security is 
inseparable, we can afford the most candid exchange of 
views. 

Ih. the past year, in the NATO Nuclear Planning 
Group, where the Secretary of Defense represents this 
Government, the allies have taken significant steps to ex- 
plore the principal problems of defining a common politi- 
cal rationale for the resort to tactical nuclear weapons. 
The completion of this process in close collaboration with 
all of our allies, including those possessing national nu- 
clear capabilities, will be a major contribution to the 
credible defense of Europe. 

The forging of a common understanding on basic 
security issues will materially improve our ability to deal 
sensibly and realistically with the opportunities and pres- 
sures for change that we face, including suggestions in 
this country for substantial reductions of U.S. troop levels 
in Europe and the possibility that balanced force reduc- 
tions could become a subject of East-West discussions. 


An Era of Negotiation in Europe 


Our association with Western Europe is fundamental 
to the resolution of the problems caused by the un- 
natural division of the continent. We recognize that the 
reunion of Europe will come about not from one 
spectacular negotiation, but from an extended historical 
process. 

We must be under no illusion about the difficulties. 
As I remarked last April, addressing the NATO Council 
in Washington: 


“Tt is not enough to talk of relaxing tension, unless 
we keep in mind the fact that 20 years of tension 
were not caused by superficial misunderstandings. A 





change of mood is useful only if it reflects some 
change of mind about political purpose. 

“Tt is not enough to talk of European security in 
the abstract. We must know the elements of insecu- 
rity and how to remove them. Conferences are useful 
if they deal with concrete issues, which means they 
must, of course, be carefully prepared.” 


The division of Europe gives rise to a number of inter- 
related issues—the division of Germany, access to Berlin, 
the level of military forces on both sides of the line, the 
barriers to economic and cultural relations, and other 
issues. We are prepared to negotiate on these issues, in 
any suitable forum. 

We have already joined with the three allies involved— 
the United Kingdom, France and the Federal Republic 
of Germany—in suggesting to the Soviet Union that an 
attempt should be made to improve the situation regard- 
ing Berlin. Even if progress on broader issues cannot soon 
be made, the elimination of recurrent crises around Berlin 
would be desirable. 

Our German ally has also undertaken steps to seek a 
normalization of its relations with its Eastern neighbors. 
Since the problem of Germany remains the key to East- 
West problems in Europe, we would welcome such a nor- 
malization. Just as the postwar era has ended in Western 
Europe, it is our hope that a more satisfactory and endur- 
ing order will come into being in the center of the 
continent. 

Within NATO, meanwhile, we have joined with our 
allies in canvassing other issues that might offer prospects 
for fruitful negotiation, including the possibility of re- 
ciprocal adjustments in the military forces on both sides of 
the present demarcation line in Europe. 

There is no dearth of subjects to negotiate. But there is 
no one way to go about it or any preferable forum. Rela- 
tions between East and West must be dealt with on several 
levels and it would be wrong to believe that one single 
grand conference can encompass all existing relationships. 

High on the agenda of the Western Alliance is the com- 
plex responsibility of integrating our individual and col- 
lective efforts. Together with our allies we shall seek to 
answer these questions: Should we consider the relaxation 
of tensions in terms of an overall settlement between 
NATO and the Warsaw Pact? Or is there scope for a 
series of bilateral efforts? What are the limits of bilateral 
efforts and how can they be related to the NATO system 
of consultations? What would be the contribution of a 
unified Western Europe? 

Last April 10, in my talk at the Twentieth Anniversary 
Celebration of NATO, I stated this problem as follows: 


“Up to now, our discussions [within NATO] have 
mainly had to do with tactics—ways and means of 
carrying out the provisions of a treaty drawn a gen- 
eration ago. We have discussed clauses in proposed 
treaties; in the negotiations to come, we must go 
beyond these to the processes which these future 
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treaties will set in motion. We must shake off our pre- 
occupation with formal structure to bring into focus 
a common world view.” 


Without such a general understanding on the issues and 
our respective roles, we run a risk of failures and frustra- 
tions which have nothing to do with the intentions of the 
principals, but which could result from starting a sequence 
of events that gets out of control. 

In the last analysis, progress does not depend on us and 
our allies alone. The prospects for durable agreement also 
involve the attitudes, interests, and policies of the Soviet 
Union and its allies in Eastern Europe. Ultimately, a 
workable system of security embracing all of Europe will 
require a willingness on the part of the Soviet Union to 
normalize its own relations with Eastern Europe—to re- 
cover from its anachronistic fear of Germany, and to 
recognize that its own security and the stability of Central 
Europe can best be served by a structure of reconciliation. 
Only then will an era of negotiation in Europe culminate 
in an era of peace. 


A New Dimension 

The common concerns and purposes of the Western 
allies reach beyond the military and political dimensions of 
traditional alliances. 

Article 2 of the North Atlantic Treaty anticipated these 
further dimensions of partnership by pledging the allies 
to “strengthening their free institutions, . . . promoting 
conditions of stability and well-being,’ and “encour- 
ag[ing] economic collaboration.” These are not goals lim- 
ited to the Treaty area. They go beyond partnership 
among allies, military security, and negotiations with ad- 
versaries. As I said last April, on NATO’s twentieth anni- 
versary, the relationship of Europe and the United States 
“also needs a social dimension to deal with our concern 
for the quality of life in this last third of the Twentieth 
Century.” 

At America’s initiative, the alliance created in 1969 a 
Committee on the Challenges of Modern Society—to pool 
our skills, our intellects, and our inventiveness in finding 
new ways to use technology to enhance our environments, 
and not to destroy them. For as I said last April: 


“The Western nations share common ideals and 
a common heritage. We are all advanced societies, 
sharing the benefits and the gathering torments of a 
rapidly advancing industrial technology. The indus- 
trial nations share no challenge more urgent than that 
of bringing 20th century man and his environment to 
terms with one another—of making the world fit for 
man and helping man to learn how to remain in 
harmony with the rapidly changing world.” 


If this view was not at first uniformly held among the 
Allied nations, it emerged with increasing strength as the 
matter was considered—evidence both of the validity of 
the proposition, and of the lessons learned and skills ac- 


- quired in the course of two decades of intensive and de- 


tailed consultation and cooperation. 
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Environmental problems are secondary effects of tech- 
nological change; international environmental coopera- 
tion is therefore an essential requirement of our age. This 
has now begun in the Committee on the Challenges of 
Modern Society. We have established a procedure 
whereby individual nations offer to “pilot” studies in a 
specific area and are responsible for making recommen- 
dations for action. Eight projects have been agreed upon. 
These are road safety, disaster relief, air pollution, sea pol- 
lution, inland water pollution, scientific knowledge and 
governmental decision-making, group and _ individual 
motivation, and regional planning. The United States is 
pilot nation for the first three of these. 

A provision of the charter of the Committee on the 
Challenges of Modern Society looks to expanding 
the number of nations involved in these efforts, and to 
the support of similar undertakings in other international 
organizations such as the Organization for Economic Co- 
operation and Development, the Economic Commission 
for Europe, and the United Nations, which is holding a 
worldwide conference on environmental problems in 
1972. We see this new dimension of international coopera- 
tion as an urgent and positive area of work. Cooperative 
research, technological exchange, education, institution 
building, and international regulatory agreements are all 
required to reverse the trend toward pollution of our 
planet’s environment within this critical decade. 


Agenda for the Future 


The agenda for the future of American relations with 
Europe is implicit in the statement of the issues we face 
together : 


—The evolution of a mature partnership reflecting 
the vitality and the independence of Western Euro- 
pean nations; 

—the continuation of genuine consultation with our 
allies on the nature of the threats to alliance se- 
curity, on maintenance of a common and credible 
strategy, and on an appropriate and sustainable 
level of forces; 

—the continuation of genuine consultations with 
our allies on the mutual interests affected by the 
U.S.-Soviet talks on strategic arms limitation ; 

—the development of a European-American under- 
standing on our common purposes and respective 
roles in seeking a peaceful and stable order in all of 
Europe; 

—the expansion of allied and worldwide cooperation 
in facing the common social and human challenges 
of modern societies. 


In 1969, the United States and its allies discussed most 
of these issues—some in the context of new proposals, but 
most of them in the form of new questions. These ques- 
tions will not be answered in a year. As I said last Feb- 
ruary in Brussels, “They deal with the vast sweep of 
history, they need the most thorough deliberations.” The 
deliberations will continue; we have the chance today to 
build a tomorrow worthy of our common heritage. 
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“Understandably, perhaps, a feeling has 
arisen in many Latin American countries that 
the United States ‘no longer cares.’ 

“My answer to that is simple. 

“We do care. I care. I have visited most of 
your countries. I have met most of your leaders. 
I have talked with your people. I have seen your 
great needs, as well as your great achievements. 

“And I know this, in my heart as well as in my 
mind: if peace and freedom are to endure in the 
world, there is no task more urgent than lifting 
up the hungry and the helpless, and putting 
flesh on the dreams of those who yearn for a 
better life.” 


The President’s remarks at the 

Annual Meeting of the Inter-American 
Press Association, Washington, 
October 31, 1969. 


The Setting 


This concern which I expressed last year is central to 
our policies in the Western Hemisphere. Our relation- 
ship with our sister republics has special relevance for 
this Administration’s general approach to foreign rela- 
tions. We must be able to forge a constructive relation- 
ship with nations historically linked to us if we are to 
do so with nations more removed. 

A new spirit and a new approach were needed to 
pursue this objective in the Americas. It meant recalling 
our special relationship but changing our attitude to ac- 
commodate the forces of change. And it meant translating 
our new attitude into an action program for progress that 
offers cooperative action rather than paternal promises 
and panaceas. 


Throughout our history we have accorded the other 
American nations a special place in our foreign policy. 
This unique relationship is rooted in geography, in a 
common Western heritage and in a shared historical 
experience of independence born through revolution. 


This relationship has evolved over time. Our long and 
close political and economic association, and our articu- 
lation of the concept of hemispheric community, have 
been self-fulfilling: it is now a political and psychological 
fact that the relations between the United States and 
Latin America have a special meaning for us both. We 
share a concept of hemispheric community, as well as a 
web of treaties, commitments and organizations that de- 
serves the name of an Inter-American System. 

But the character of that relationship has not been 
immune to the upheavals and transformations of past 
decades. Indeed, the continuing challenge throughout 
this hemisphere’s history has been how to redefine and 
readjust this special relationship to meet changed cir- 
cumstances, new settings, different problems. 

That challenge is all the more compelling today. 





Forces of Change 


The powerful tides of change that have transformed 
the world since the Second World War have also swept 
through the Western Hemisphere, particularly in the 
1960’s. They have altered the nature of our relationship, 
and the expectations and obligations that flow from it. 

When this Administration took office, it was evident 
that United States policies and programs had not kept 
pace with these fundamental changes. The state of the 
hemisphere and of our relationship was satisfying neither 
to North nor to South Americans: 


—Our power overshadowed the formal relationship 
of equality, and even our restrained use of this power 
was not wholly reassuring. As a result, tension be- 
tween us grew. 

—Too many of our development programs were made 
for our neighbors instead of with them. This direc- 
tive and tutorial style clashed with the growing self- 
assertiveness and nationalism of the other Western 
Hemisphere nations. 

—Development problems had become more intense 
and complex; exploding population growth and 
accelerating urbanization added to social stress; frus- 
trations were rising as expectations outstripped 
accomplishments. 

—Political and social instability were therefore on the 
rise. Political radicalism increased, as well as the 
resort to violence and the temptation to turn to au- 
thoritarian methods to handle internal problems. 

—Nationalism was taking on anti-U.S. overtones. 

—Other Western Hemisphere nations seriously ques- 
tioned whether our assistance, trade and investment 
policies would match the realities of the 1970’s. 


Toward a Policy for the 1970’s 


From the outset, the Administration recognized the 
need to redefine the special concern of the United States 
for the nations of the hemisphere. We were determined 
to reflect the forces of change in our approach and in our 
actions. 

We approached this task in two phases: First, we sought 
to appraise the state of the hemisphere, to analyze the 
problems that existed, and to determine fundamental pol- 
icy objectives; then, we expressed our conclusions in spe- 
cific policies and programs. 

To get a fresh perspective, early in my Administration 
I asked Governor Nelson A. Rockefeller to undertake a 
fact-finding mission throughout the region. His conclu- 
sions and recommendations, together with other govern- 
ment studies, were intensively reviewed by the NSC during 
the summer and early fall. This review addressed some of 
the basic questions: whether we should continue to have 
a “special relationship”; if so, what its essential purpose 
and substance ought to be and how best to achieve it. 

We concluded that: 


—A “special relationship” with Latin America has ex- 
isted historically, and there are compelling reasons to 
maintain and strengthen our ties. 
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—The goal of such a relationship today should be to 
create a community of independent, self-reliant states 
linked together in a vital and useful association. 

—United States assistance to its neighbors is an es- 
sential part of that relationship. 

—The United States should contribute, not dominate. 
We alone cannot assume the responsibility for the 
economic and social development of other nations. 
This is a process deeply rooted in each nation’s his- 
tory and evolution. Responsibility has to be shared 
for progress to be real. 

—For the 70’s, we therefore had to shape a relation- 
ship that would encourage other nations to help 
themselves. As elsewhere in the world, our basic role 
is to persuade and supplement, not to prescribe. Each 
nation must be true to its own character. 


On October 31, I proposed a new partnership in the 
Americas to reflect these concepts, a partnership in which 
all voices are heard and none is predominant. I outlined 
the five basic principles governing this new approach: 


“First, a firm commitment to the inter-American 
system, to the compacts which bind us in that sys- 
tem—as exemplified by the Organization of Ameri- 
can States and by the principles so nobly set forth 
in its charter. 

“Second, respect for national identity and na- 
tional dignity, in a partnership in which rights and 
responsibilities are shared by a community of inde- 
pendent states. 

“Third, a firm commitment to continued United 
States assistance for hemispheric development. 

“Fourth, a belief that the principal future pat- 
tern of this assistance must be U.S. support for 
Latin American initiatives, and that this can best 
be achieved on a multilateral basis within the inter- 
American system. 

“Finally, a dedication to improving the quality 
of life in this new world of ours—to making people 
the center of our concerns, and to helping meet their 
economic, social and human needs.” 

In this speech we also began laying the foundations 
of an action program for progress. These are actions 
that reflect our new approach of enabling other Western 
Hemisphere nations to help themselves. And they are 
actions that can realistically be implemented. I refused 
to propose grandiose spending programs that had no 
prospect of Congressional approval, or to make prom- 
ises that could not be fulfilled. 

A less than realistic approach would have blunted our 
partners’ sense of participation and generated false hopes. 
The time for dependency and slogans was over. The time 
for partnership and action was at hand. 


Action 


We are shaping programs together with the other na- 
tions of the Western Hemisphere, not devising them on 
our own. And where we once relied on bilateral ex- 
changes, we are turning more to multilateral groups. 
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One of the principal cooperative forums is the Inter- 
American Economic and Social Council, the economic 
and development channel of the Organization for Ameri- 
can States. Shortly after my speech, and again early this 
year, this body met to consider our proposals and those 
of our friends. In these continuing meetings and in other 
multilateral exchanges we are putting forward our sug- 
gestions for give-and-take discussions. 

We have made realistic action proposals to meet specific 
objectives: 


—Share Responsibility. To insure that the shaping of 

the Western Hemisphere’s future reflects the will 
of the other nations of this hemisphere, I affirmed 
the need for a fundamental change in the way we 
manage development assistance. I proposed that 
the nations of the hemisphere evolve an effective 
multilateral mechanism for bilateral assistance. The 
precise form this takes will be worked out with our 
partners. IA-ECOSOC has directed the Inter- 
American Committee for the Alliance for Progress 
(CIAP) and the Inter-American Bank to explore 
ways to increase their participation in development 
decisions. The goal is to enable the other Western 
Hemisphere nations to assume a primary role in set- 
ting priorities within the hemisphere, developing 
realistic programs and keeping their own perform- 
ance under critical review. To demonstrate United 
States interest in improving and strengthening our 
multilateral institutions, I authorized financial sup- 
port—totaling $23 million in grant funds—to 
strengthen the activities of CIAP and the Inter- 
American Bank. I also authorized our represen- 
tatives to agree to submit to CIAP, for its review, 
United States economic and financial programs as 
they affect the other nations of the hemisphere. Simi- 
lar reviews are made of the other hemisphere coun- 
tries’ policies, but the United States had not, prior 
to this decision, opened its policies to such a 
consultation. 

—Expand Trade. To help other Western Hemisphere 
nations to increase their export earnings and thus 
contribute to balanced development and economic 
growth, I have committed the United States to a 
program which would help these countries improve 
their access to the expanding markets of the in- 
dustrialized world: 


* The U.S. will press for a liberal system of gen- 
eralized tariff preferences for all developing coun- 
tries. We are working toward a system that would 
eliminate discriminations against South American 
exports that exist in other countries. Through the 
Organization for Economic Cooperation and De- 
velopment and the United Nations Conference 
on Trade and Development, we are pressing other 
developed nations to recognize the need for a genu- 

inely progressive tariff preference system. 
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* I committed the U.S. to lead an effort to reduce 
non-tariff barriers to trade maintained by nearly 
all industrialized countries. We seek to lead a con- 
certed multilateral reduction in non-tariff barriers 
on products of major interest to South America, 
taking advantage of the work going on in the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 

I pledged to support increased technical and finan- 
cial assistance to promote Latin American trade 
expansion. 

I promised to support the establishment within 
the inter-American system of regular procedures 
for advance consultations on all trade matters, and 
we proposed specific mechanisms for this purpose. 
In early February, IA-ECOSOC agreed to es- 
tablish a standing special committee which will 
meet regularly for consultation on mutual eco- 
nomic problems, including trade and development. 


—Ease AID Restrictions. To make development assist- 


ance more helpful and effective, we are taking 
several actions: 


¢ I ordered that from November 1, all loan dollars 
sent to Latin America under AID be freed to 
allow purchases not only in the U.S. but any- 
where in Latin America. This partial “untying” 
of our assistance loans removed restrictions that 
had burdened borrowers and promised to pro- 
vide an incentive for industrial development ir 
the region. 

* We have removed a number of other procedural 
restrictions on the use of AID funds. We elimi- 
nated, for example, the requirement under which 
recipient countries were forced to import U.S. 
goods they would not have imported under normal 
trade conditions—the “additionality” provision. 

¢ The Peterson Task Force (which is studying our 
overall assistance programs) is reviewing other 
procedural and administrative restrictions. We aim 
to streamline our lending and make it more 
effective. 


—Assure Special Representation. To reflect our spe- 


cial concern for this region, I proposed establish- 
ing the position of Under Secretary of State for 
Western Hemisphere Affairs. The new Under Secre- 
tary will be given authority to coordinate all of our 
activities in this region. On December 20, the Secre- 
tary of State submitted implementing legislation 
to Congress. 


—Support Regionalism. To encourage regional coop- 
eration we have offered to support economic in- 
tegration efforts. We have reiterated our offer of 
financial assistance to the Central American Com- 
mon Market, the Caribbean Free Trade Area, the 
Andean Group and to an eventual Latin American 
Common Market. 
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—Ease Debt Burdens. To help nations heavily bur- 
dened by large debts and their servicing we have 
urged the Inter-American Committee for the Alli- 
ance for Progress (CIAP) to join us in approaching 
other creditor nations and international lending agen- 
cies to study these problems. In February the 
IA-ECOSOC authorized CIAP to proceed along this 
line. As members of CIAP we have offered our full 
cooperation and expressed our willingness to join 
in an approach to other creditor nations. 

—Share Science and Technology. To help turn science 
to the service of the hemisphere: 


* We will contribute to the support and financing 
of initiatives in these fields, including research and 
development, regional training centers, and trans- 
fer of technology. 

* We are developing a program for training and 
orientation of Latin American specialists in the 
field of scientific and technical information. 

* The OAS will sponsor a conference next year on 


the application of science and technology to Latin 
America. 


This is the beginning of action for progress. But it is 
only a beginning. There is a long way to go. 


Agenda for the Future 


During the 1970’s the nations of this hemisphere will 
continue to experience profound change in their societies 
and institutions. Aspirations rise while the intensity and 
complexity of social and economic problems increase, 
and most American governments must straddle the widen- 
ing gap between demands and resources. If these govern- 
ments cannot find greater resources, their prospects for 
solving their problems through rational policies will fade. 
The results will be more instability, more political radi- 
calism, more of the wrong kind of nationalism. 

This is the dilemma which the hemisphere faces in 
the 1970’s. It prompted the efforts made by the hemi- 
sphere nations to forge new development and trade poli- 
cies in the series of meetings of the Inter-American 
Economic and Social Council during the latter half of 
1969. Against this backdrop our friends will seek our 
cooperation, judge the credibility of our words, and meas- 
ure the value of our actions. 

In practical terms, we shall confront increased 
pressures : 


—For capital resources to finance development and 
reform. We shall have to find ways to achieve 
adequate levels of resources, to use them more effec- 
tively and to transfer them through improved insti- 
tutions and channels. We believe we can meet these 
needs through partnership, with shared _responsi- 
bility for development decisions and major efforts 
by the United States and other developed nations. 


—For growing markets to expand exports. We shall 
have to face frankly the contradictions we will find 
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between our broader foreign policy interests and 
our more particular domestic interests. Unless we 
can demonstrate to our sister nations evidence of 
our sincerity and of our help in this area while 
recognizing practical constraints, we cannot achieve 
the effective partnership we seek. A liberal trade 
policy that can support development is necessary to 
sustain a harmonious hemispheric system. 

—Against foreign investments. Foreign investments are 
the most exposed targets of frustration, irrational pol- 
itics, misguided nationalism. Their potential for mu- 
tual benefits will only be realized through mutual 
perception and tact. The nations of this hemisphere 
must work out arrangements which can attract the 
needed technical and financial resources of foreign 
investment. For their part, investors must recognize 
the national sensitivities and political needs of the 
1970’s. There is no more delicate task than finding 
new modes which permit the flow of needed invest- 
ment capital without a challenge to national pride 
and prerogative. 


There will be political and diplomatic pressures as well. 
The Inter-American community will have to consider: 


—how to maintain peace in the face of border dis- 
putes and neighbors’ quarrels; 

—how to meet the problems of subversive threats 
to internal security and order; 

—how to handle legitimate desires to modernize secu- 
rity forces without starting arms races; 

—how to view internal political instabilities and extra- 
legal changes of government among us. 


In both the development and security spheres we shall 
have to adapt the formalities of the inter-American sys- 
tem to rapidly changing realities. An amended OAS 
charter will very soon take effect. We shall need to work 
to enhance the effectiveness of its constituent organiza- 
tions. Above all, our special partnership must accom- 
modate the desire of the Latin Americans to consult 
among themselves and formulate positions which they 
can then discuss with us. 

Within the broad commonality of our relationship, 
there is great diversity. In a period of such profound social 
and cultural change, emerging domestic structures will 
differ by country, reflecting various historical roots, 
particular contexts, and national priorities. We can antici- 
pate different interpretations of reality, different con- 
ceptions of self-interest and different conclusions on how 
to resolve problems. 

The United States must comprehend these phenomena. 
We must recognize national interests may indeed diverge 
from ours rather than merge. Our joint task is to con- 
struct a community of institutions and interests broad 
and resilient enough to accommodate our national diver- 
gencies. It is in this context that we are giving intensive 
study to Governor Rockefeller’s recommendations for 
additional actions. 
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Our concepts of future American relations must thus 
be grounded in differences as well as similarities. Our 
mandate is to produce creativity from diversity. Our 
challenge is the vision I painted in my October 31 speech: 


“Today, we share an historic opportunity. 

“As we look together down the closing decades 
of this century, we seek tasks that summon the very 
best that is in us. But those tasks are difficult 
precisely because they do mean the difference be- 
tween despair and fulfillment for most of the 600 
million people who will live in Latin America in 
the year 2000. Those lives are our challenge. Those 
lives are our hope. And we could ask no prouder 
reward than to have our efforts crowned by peace, 
prosperity and dignity in the lives of those 600 mil- 
lion human beings, each so precious and each so 
unique—our children and our legacy.” 


ASIA AND THE PACIFIC 


“What we seek for Asia is a community of 
free nations able to go their own way and seek 
their own destiny with whatever cooperation we 
can provide—a community of independent 
Asian countries, each maintaining its own tra- 
ditions and yet each developing through mutual 
cooperation. In such an arrangement, we stand 
ready to play a responsible role in accordance 
with our commitments and basic interests.” 

Statement by the President 
at Bangkok, Thailand 
July 28, 1969. 


Three times in a single generation, Americans have 
been called upon to cross the Pacific and fight in Asia. 
No region of the world has more engaged our energies 
in the postwar period. No continent has changed more 
rapidly or with greater complexity since World War II. 
Nowhere has the failure to create peace been more 
costly or led to greater sacrifice. 

America’s Asian policy for the 1970’s must be based 
on the lessons of this sacrifice. Does it mean that the 
United States should withdraw from Asian affairs? If 
not, does it mean that we are condemned to a recurring 
cycle of crisis and war in a changing setting beyond the 
understanding or influence of outsiders? 

Our answers to these questions provide the concepts 
behind this Administration’s approach to Asia. 

First, we remain involved in Asia. We are a Pacific 
power. We have learned that peace for us is much less 
likely if there is no peace in Asia. 

Second, behind the headlines of strife and turmoil, 
the fact remains that no region contains a greater di- 
versity of vital and gifted peoples, and thus a greater 
potential for cooperative enterprises. Constructive na- 
tionalism and economic progress since World War II have 
strengthened the new nations of Asia internally. A grow- 
ing sense of Asian identity and concrete action toward 
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Asian cooperation are creating a new and healthy pattern 
of international relationships in the region. Our Asian 
friends, especially Japan, are in a position to shoulder 
larger responsibilities for the peaceful progress of the 
area. Thus, despite its troubled past, Asia’s future is rich 
in promise. That promise has been nurtured in part by 
America’s participation. 

Third, while we will maintain our interests in Asia 
and the commitments that flow from them, the changes 
taking place in that region enable us to change the 
character of our involvement. The responsibilities once 
borne by the United States at such great cost can now be 
shared. America can be effective in helping the peoples 
of Asia harness the forces of change to peaceful progress, 
and in supporting them as they defend themselves from 
those who would subvert this process and fling Asia again 
into conflict. 

Our friends in Asia have understood and welcomed our 
concept of our role in that continent. Those with whom 
the Vice President, the Secretary of State and I spoke dur- 
ing our visits there agreed that this was the most effective 
way in which we can work together to meet the military 
challenges and economic opportunities of the new Asia. 

Our new cooperative relationship concerns primarily 
two areas of challenge—military threats, and the great 
task of development. 


Defense 


Our important interests and those of our friends are 
still threatened by those nations which would exploit 
change and which proclaim hostility to the United States 
as one of the fundamental tenets of their policies. We 
do not assume that these nations will always remain 
hostile, and will work toward improved relationships 
wherever possible. But we will not underestimate any 
threat to us or our allies, nor lightly base our present 
policies on untested assumptions about the future. 

At the beginning of my trip last summer through Asia, 
I described at Guam the principles that underlie our co- 
operative approach to the defense of our common inter- 
ests. In my speech on November 3, I summarized key 
elements of this approach: 


—The United States will keep all its treaty commit- 
ments. 

—We shall provide a shield if a nuclear power threatens 
the freedom of a nation allied with us, or of a nation 
whose survival we consider vital to our security and 
the security of the region as a whole. 

—lIn cases involving other types of aggression we shall 
furnish military and economic assistance when re- 
quested and as appropriate. But we shall look to the 
nation directly threatened to assume the primary re- 
sponsibility of providing the manpower for its 
defense. 








This approach requires our commitment to helping 
our partners develop their own strength. In doing so, 
we must strike a careful balance. If we do too little to 
help them—and erode their belief in our commitments— 
they may lose the necessary will to conduct their own self- 
defense or become disheartened about prospects of devel- 
opment. Yet, if we do too much, and American forces do 
what local forces can and should be doing, we promote 
dependence rather than independence. 

In providing for a more responsible role for Asian 
nations in their own defense, the Nixon Doctrine means 
not only a more effective use of common resources, but 
also an American policy which can best be sustained over 
the long run. 


Economic and Political Partnership 


The partnership we seek involves not only defense. Its 
ultimate goal must be equally close cooperation over a 
much broader range of concerns—economic as well as 
political and military. For in that close cooperation with 
our Asian friends lies our mutual commitment to peace 
in Asia and the world. 

Our goal must be particularly close cooperation for 
economic development. Here, too, our most effective con- 
tribution will be to support Asian initiatives in an Asian 
framework. 

Our partnership will rest on the solid basis of Asia’s 
own wealth of human and material resources. Acting 
jointly, its peoples offer each other a wide range of 
energy and genius. Their benefits shared, its land and 
products can overcome the unmet needs which have 
often sparked conflict. Already, the Republics of Korea 
and China, Thailand, Singapore and Malaysia can show 
a doubling of their gross national product in the last 
decade. Korea’s annual growth rate of 15 per cent may 
be the highest in the world; the Republic of China, no 
longer an economic aid recipient, now conducts a tech- 
nical assistance program of its own in 27 other countries. 

Thus, the potential for cooperation among Asian coun- 
tries is strong, and progress is already apparent. New 
multi-national organizations are sharing agricultural and 
technical skills. When the war in Vietnam is ended, re- 
construction can be carried out in a regional context. And 
we look forward to continued cooperation with a regional 
effort to harness the power of the Mekong River. 

The successful start of the Asian Development Bank, 
of which we are a member, illustrates the potential of 
Asian initiatives and regionalism. It is an Asian institu- 
tion, with a requirement that the Bank’s president, seven 
of its ten directors, and 60 per cent of its capital come from 
Asia. 

Our hopes for Asia are thus for a continent of strong 
nations drawing together for their mutual benefit on their 
own terms, and creating a new relationship with the rest 
of the international community. 

Japan, as one of the great industrial nations of the 
world, has a unique and essential role to play in the devel- 
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opment of the new Asia. Our policy toward Japan during 
the past year demonstrates our conception of the creative 
partnership we seek with all Asian nations. 

Upon entering office, I faced a pivotal question con- 
cerning the future of our relations with Japan: the status 
of Okinawa. What did we consider more important— 
the maintenance of American administration of Okinawa 
with no adjustments in the conditions under which we 
operate our bases, or the strengthening of our relationship 
with Japan over the long term? We chose the second 
course because our cooperation with Japan will be crucial 
to our efforts to help other Asian nations develop in peace. 
Japan’s partnership with us will be a key to the success 
of the Nixon Doctrine in Asia. 

In November, I therefore agreed with Prime Minister 
Sato during his visit to Washington that we would pro- 
ceed with arrangements for the return of Okinawa in 
1972, with our bases remaining after its reversion in 
the same status as our bases in Japan. This was among 
the most important decisions I have taken as President. 

For his part, Prime Minister Sato expressed the inten- 
tion of the Japanese Government to expand and improve 
its aid programs in Asia in keeping with the economic 
growth of Japan. He agreed with me that attention to 
the economic needs of the developing countries was essen- 
tial to the development of international peace and sta- 
bility. He stated Japan’s intention to accelerate the 
reduction and removal of its restrictions on trade and 
capital. He also stated that Japan was exploring what it 
could do to bring about stability and reconstruction in 
postwar Southeast Asia. The Prime Minister affirmed 
that it is in Japan’s interest that we carry out fully our 
defensive commitments in East Asia. 

We have thereby laid the foundation for US-Japanese 
cooperation in the 1970’s. 

Elsewhere, too, we have seen developments encouraging 
for the future of Asia. In Indonesia—which is virtually 
half of Southeast Asia—we have participated in multi- 
lateral efforts, aimed at achieving economic stability, 
which have already contributed much to the building of 
a prospering and peaceful nation. 

The United States has a similar long-run interest in 
cooperation for progress in South Asia. The one-fifth of 
mankind who live in India and Pakistan can make the 
difference for the future of Asia. If their nation-building 
surmounts the centrifugal forces that have historically 
divided the subcontinent, if their economic growth 
keeps pace with popular demands, and if they can avert 
further costly rivalry between themselves, India and Pak- 
istan can contribute their vast energies to the structure 
of a stable peace. But these are formidable “ifs.” We stand 
ready to help the subcontinent overcome them. These na- 
tions’ potential contribution to peace is too great for us 
to do otherwise. 

Like the rest of Asia, India and Pakistan have changed 
significantly over the past decade. They have registered 
steady economic progress in many areas, and established 
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a hopeful precedent for mutual cooperation in the Indus 
development scheme. Yet in the same period, each has felt 
the strains of continuing tension in their relations and 
their old bitter dispute flared again in brief warfare in 
1965. 

They have reordered their international relationships 
with East and West; each remains staunchly independent. 

Over the next decade India, Pakistan, and their friends 
have an opportunity to build substantially on the con- 
structive elements in this record, and above all, to work 
together to avert further wasteful and dangerous conflict 
in the area. 

While I was in South Asia, I stated our view of the 
method and purpose of our economic assistance to Asia. 
These words were spoken in Pakistan, but they express 
our goals as well for India and all of Asia: 


“I wish to communicate my Government’s con- 
viction that Asian hands must shape the Asian 
future. This is true, for example, with respect to eco- 
nomic aid, for it must be related to the total pattern 
of a nation’s life. It must support the unique aspira- 
tions of each people. Its purpose is to encourage self- 
reliance, not dependence.” 


Issues for the Future 


The fostering of self-reliance is the new purpose and 
direction of American involvement in Asia. But we are 
only at the beginning of a new road. However clear our 
conception of where we wish to go, we must be under 
no illusion that any policy can provide easy answers to 
the hard, specific issues which will confront us in Asia 
in coming years. 


—While we have established general guidelines on 
American responses to Asian conflicts, in practice 
the specific circumstances of each case require care- 
ful study. Even with careful planning, we will al- 
ways have to consider a basic and delicate choice. If 
we limit our own involvement in the interest of en- 
couraging local self-reliance, and the threat turns 
out to have been more serious than we had judged, 
we will only have created still more dangerous 
choices. On the other hand, if we become unwisely 
involved, we risk stifling the local contribution which 
is the key to our long-run commitment to Asia. 

—The success of our Asian policy depends not only 
on the strength of our partnership with our Asian 
friends, but also on our relations with Mainland 
China and the Soviet Union. We have no desire to 
impose our own prescriptions for relationships in 
Asia. We have described in the Nixon Doctrine our 
conception of our relations with Asian nations. We 
hope that other great powers will act in a similar 
spirit and not seek hegemony. 

Just as we and our allies have an interest in avert- 
ing great power dominance over Asia, we believe 

that peace in the world would be endangered by 
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great power conflict there—whether it involves us 
or not. This characterizes our attitude towards the 
Sino-Soviet dispute. 

—Asian regional cooperation is at its beginning. We 
will confront subtle decisions as we seek to help 
maintain its momentum without supplanting Asian 
direction of the effort. 

—A sound relationship with Japan is crucial in our 
common effort to secure peace, security, and a rising 
living standard in the Pacific area. We look forward 
to extending the cooperative relationship we deep- 
ened in 1969. But we shall not ask Japan to assume 
responsibilities inconsistent with the deeply felt con- 
cerns of its people. 

—In South Asia, our good relations with India and 
Pakistan should not obscure the concrete dilemmas 
we will face. How can we bring home to both, for 
example, our serious concern over the waste of their 
limited resources in an arms race, yet recognize their 
legitimate interests in self-defense? 


All these issues will confront this Administration with 
varying intensity over the coming years. We are plan- 
ning now to meet challenges and anticipate crises. Our 
purpose in 1969 has been to make sure none was ignored 
or underestimated. The task ahead—for Asians and Amer- 
icans—is to address all these issues with the imagination, 
realism and boldness their solutions demand if lasting 
peace is to come to Asia. 


VIETNAM 


“The people of Vietnam, North and South 
alike, have demonstrated heroism enough to last 
a century. And I speak from personal observa- 
tion. I have been to North Vietnam, to Hanoi, 
in 1953, and all over South Vietnam. I have 
seen the people of the North and the people of 
the South. The people of Vietnam, North and 
South, have endured an unspeakable weight of 
suffering for a generation. And they deserve a 
better future.” 

The President’s Address to 
the 24th Session of the UN 
General Assembly, 
September 18, 1969. 


A just peace in Vietnam has been, and remains, our 
goal. 

The real issues are the nature of that peace and how to 
achieve it. In addressing these issues at the beginning of 
my Administration, I had to consider the great conse- 
quences of our decisions. 

I stated the consequences of a precipitate withdrawal 
in these terms in my speech of May 14: 


“When we assumed the burden of helping de- 
fend South Vietnam, millions of South Vietnamese 
men, women and children placed their trust in us. 
To abandon them now would risk a massacre that 
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would shock and dismay everyone in the world 
who values human life. 

“Abandoning the South Vietnamese people, how- 
ever, would jeopardize more than lives in South 
Vietnam. It would threaten our long-term hopes 
for peace in the world. A great nation cannot re- 
nege on its pledges. A great nation must be worthy 
of trust. 

“When it comes to maintaining peace, ‘prestige’ 
is not an empty word. I am not speaking of false pride 
or bravado—they should have no place in our 
policies. I speak, rather, of the respect that one na- 
tion has for another’s integrity in defending its prin- 
ciples and meeting its obligations. 

“If we simply abandoned our effort in Vietnam, 
the cause of peace might not survive the damage 
that would be done to other nations’ confidence 
in our reliability. 

“Another reason for not withdrawing unilat- 
erally stems from debates within the Communist 
world . . . If Hanoi were to succeed in taking over 
South Vietnam by force—even after the power of the 
United States had been engaged—it would greatly 
strengthen those leaders who scorn negotiation, who 
advocate aggression, who minimize the risks of con- 
frontation with the United States. It would bring 
peace now but it would enormously increase the 
danger of a bigger war later.” 


My trip through Asia last summer made this fact more 
vivid to me than ever. I did not meet a single Asian leader 
who urged a precipitate U.S. withdrawal. The closer their 
nations were to the battlefield, the greater was their con- 
cern that America meet its responsibilities in Vietnam. 

Less attention had been given to another important 
consequence of our decisions—within the United States 
itself. When the Administration took office, Vietnam had 
already led to a profound national debate. In considering 
our objectives there, I could only conclude that the peace 
must not intensify the bitter recrimination and divisions 
which the war had already inflicted on American society. 
Were we to purchase peace in Vietnam at the expense 
of greater suffering later, the American people would 
inevitably lose confidence in their leaders—not just in the 
Presidency or in either political party, but in the whole 
structure of American leadership. 

For all these reasons, I resolved to seek a peace which 
all Americans could support, a peace in which all parties 
to the conflict would have a stake. I resolved also to be 
completely candid with the American public and Con- 
gress in presenting our policies, except for some details 
on matters of great sensitivity. I was determined to re- 
port the setbacks as well as achievements, the uncertain- 
ties as well as the hopeful signs. 

To seek a just peace, we pursued two distinct but 
mutually supporting courses of action: Negotiations and 
Vietnamization. We want to achieve an early and fair 
settlement through negotiations. But if the other side re- 
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fuses, we shall proceed to strengthen the South Vietnamese 
forces. This will allow us to replace our troops on an 
orderly timetable. We hope that as Vietnamization pro- 
ceeds the Government of North Vietnam will realize that 
it has more to gain in negotiations than in continued 
fighting. 

We do not pretend that our goals in Vietnam have 
been accomplished, or that the way ahead will be easy. 


—lIn South Vietnam, we have helped the South Viet- 
namese make progress in increasing their defense 
capacity, and we have reduced the number of Ameri- 
can men and casualties. Yet Vietnamization is still 
a developing process, and enemy intentions on the 
battlefield are unclear. 

—At the conference table, we have made generous 
and reasonable proposals for a settlement. Yet the 
other side still refuses to negotiate seriously. 


Despite these uncertainties, I believe that we are on 
the right road, and that we are moving toward our goals. 


Negotiations 


In seeking a negotiated settlement of the war, we did 
not underestimate the difficulties ahead : 


—We knew that the basic questions at issue in nego- 
tiations—particularly the resolution of political 
power in such a war—were enormously complex. 
There could be no rigid formula or strict agenda. 

—We were aware that Hanoi’s actions and doctrinal 
statements about “protracted conflict,” caused it 
to view negotiations as a means of pressure, rather 
than as an avenue to a fair compromise. 


—We realized that our opponent had sacrificed heavily; 
he had demonstrated a tenacious commitment to 
the war, and obviously harbored a deep mistrust of 
negotiations as a means of settling disputes. As I 
wrote to the late President Ho Chi Minh last July 
in an appeal to him to join us in finding a rapid solu- 
tion: “It is difficult to communicate meaningfully 
across the gulf of four years of war.” 


These were formidable obstacles. But we were equally 
convinced that negotiations offered the best hope of a 
rapid settlement of the war. The specific issues were com- 
plex but could be resolved, once both sides made the 
fundamental decision to negotiate in a spirit of good- 
will. Therefore we and the Government of the Republic 
of Vietnam moved to demonstrate to a mistrustful ad- 
versary our willingness to negotiate seriously and flexibly. 

On May 14, I made a number of far-reaching pro- 
posals for a settlement. They included a mutual with- 
drawal of all non-South Vietnamese forces from South 
Vietnam and internationally-supervised free elections. 

I also indicated that we seek no bases in Vietnam and 
no military ties, that we are willing to agree to neutrality 
or to unification of Vietnam if that is what the South 
Vietnamese people choose. 
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In order to encourage the other side to negotiate, I 
indicated that our proposals were flexible, and that we 
were prepared to consider other approaches consistent 
with our principles. We insisted only on one general 
proposition for which the Government of North Vietnam 
itself has claimed to be fighting—that the people of 
South Vietnam be able to decide their own future free 
of outside interference. 

The proposals I made on May 14 still stand. They 
offer all parties an opportunity to end the war quickly 
and on an equitable basis. 

In a similar spirit, President Thieu of the Republic 
of Vietnam on July 11 offered a comprehensive set of 
proposals. They include free elections in which all the 
people and parties of South Vietnam can participate, 
including the National Liberation Front and its adherents, 
and a mixed Electoral Commission on which all parties 
can be represented. We have supported those proposals. 

At Midway, in early June, President Thieu and I both 
publicly pledged to accept any outcome of free elec- 
tions, regardless of what changes they might bring. 

Throughout the year, we explored every means of 
engaging the other side in serious negotiations—in the 
public talks in Paris, in private conversations, and through 
reliable third parties. 

To demonstrate our willingness to wind down the 
war, I also ordered a reduction in the level of our mili- 
tary operations in Vietnam. Our tactical air and B-52 
operations have been reduced by over 25 per cent. Our 
combat deaths have dropped by two-thirds. 

Nor were our proposals put forward on a take-it-or- 
leave-it basis. We have repeatedly expressed our willing- 
ness to discuss the other side’s ten-point program. But 
Hanoi has adamantly refused even to discuss our pro- 
posals. It has refused to negotiate with the Government 
of the Republic of Vietnam, although it had agreed to 
do so as one of the “understandings” that led to the 
bombing halt. It has insisted that we must uncondi- 
tionally and totally accept its demands for unilateral 
U.S. withdrawal and for the removal of the leaders of 
the Government of South Vietnam. It has demanded 
these things as conditions for just beginning negotia- 
tions. If we were to accept these demands, we would have 
conceded the fundamental points at issue. There would 
be nothing left to negotiate. 

If the other side is interested in genuine negotiations 
there are many ways they can let us know and there are 
many channels open to them. 

The key to peace lies in Hanoi—in its decision to end 
the bloodshed and to negotiate in the true sense of the 
word. 

The United States has taken three major steps which 
we were told repeatedly would lead to serious negotia- 
tions. We stopped the bombing of North Vietnam; we 
began the withdrawal of U.S. forces from Vietnam; and 
we agreed to negotiate with the National Liberation 
Front as one of the parties to the negotiation. But none 
of those moves brought about the response or the reac- 








tion which their advocates had claimed. It is time for 
Hanoi to heed the concern of mankind and turn our 
negotiations into a serious give-and-take. Hanoi will find 
us forthcoming and flexible. 


Vietnamization 


The other course of action we are pursuing—Viet- 
namization—is a program to strengthen the ability of 
the South Vietnamese Government and people to de- 
fend themselves. It emphasizes progress in providing 
physical security for the Vietnamese people and in extend- 
ing the authority of the South Vietnamese Government 
throughout the countryside. 

Vietnamization is not a substitute for negotiations, but 
a spur to negotiations. In strengthening the capability 
of the Government and people of South Vietnam to de- 
fend themselves, we provide Hanoi with an authentic 
incentive to negotiate seriously now. Confronted by Viet- 
namization, Hanoi’s alternative to a reasonable settle- 
ment is to continue its costly sacrifices while its bargain- 
ing power diminishes. 

Vietnamization has two principal components. The 
first is the strengthening of the armed forces of the South 
Vietnamese in numbers, equipment, leadership and com- 
bat skills, and overall capability. The second component 
is the extension of the pacification program in South 
Vietnam. 

Tangible progress has been made toward strengthening 
the South Vietnamese armed forces. Their number has 
grown, particularly the local and territorial forces. For 
example the numerical strength of the South Vietnamese 
Regional Forces and Popular Forces—important ele- 
ments in resisting guerrilla attacks—has grown by more 
than 75,000 in the last year. The effectiveness of these 
forces is improving in most areas. In addition, about 
400,000 weapons have been supplied to South Viet- 
namese villagers who have become part of the Peoples’ 
Self Defense Force, a local militia. 

Under the Vietnamization program, we have reversed 
the trend of American military engagement in Vietnam 
and the South Vietnamese have assumed a greater role 
in combat operations. We have cut the authorized strength 
of American forces by 115,500 as of April 15, 1970. 
American forces will continue to be withdrawn in ac- 
cordance with an orderly schedule based on three criteria: 
the level of enemy activity; progress in the negotiations; 
and the increasing ability of the South Vietnamese people 
to assume for themselves the task of their own defense. 

During this process, we have kept in close consultations 
with the allied nations—Australia, Korea, New Zealand, 
and Thailand—which also contribute troops to assist the 
Vietnamese. Their forces continue to bear a significant 
burden in this common struggle. 

As the Vietnamese Government bears the growing cost 
of these augmented forces, and as U.S. military spending 
in Vietnam is reduced with the continuing reduction of 
the U.S. military presence there, there will be additional 
strains on the Vietnamese economy. The Vietnamese will 
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require assistance in dealing with these economic prob- 
lems. Although our spending for purely military purposes 
in Vietnam can be expected to decrease substantially dur- 
ing the process of Vietnamization, some increases in our 
spending for economic purposes will be required. 

Vietnamization also involves expansion of the pacifi- 
cation program. Our understanding of the pacification 
program and of the criteria for measuring its success 
needed improvement. I therefore ordered a comprehen- 
sive study of conditions in the countryside by a com- 
mittee charged with analyzing the statistics of Vietnam 
and keeping the situation under constant review. 

The study has concluded that the most meaningful 
criteria for South Vietnamese Government success in 
the countryside are the establishment in each hamlet 
of (1) an adequate defense, and (2) a fully functioning 
government resident in the hamlet 24 hours a day. If 
the Government can achieve these two objectives, it can 
prevent the enemy from subverting and terrorizing the 
population or mobilizing it for its own purposes. The 
enemy will be denied any but the most limited and furtive 
access to the people, and will encounter increasing hos- 
tility or indifference as they seek the assistance they 
formerly enjoyed. The enemy forces will be isolated and 
forced to fight as a conventional expeditionary force, 
being dependent on external sources of supply and 
reinforcement. 

This is very important: Enemy main force activities 
have in the past relied on active assistance from the 
population in the countryside for intelligence, food, money 
and manpower. This has enabled the enemy to use the 
countryside as a springboard from which to strike at key 
Vietnamese cities and installations. If they are forced to 
fight as a conventional army, with their support provided 
from their own resources rather than from the population, 
the enemy will lose momentum as they move forward be- 
cause their supply lines will lengthen and they will en- 
counter increasing opposition. 

To date, the pacification program is succeeding. 

Enemy forces have suffered heavy casualties, many 
in the course of their own offensives of 1968 and early 
1969. The operations of U.S. and South Vietnamese 
troops against enemy main force units have prevented 
those units from moving freely through the populated 
areas and have more and more forced them back into 
bases in remote areas and along the borders of South 
Vietnam. 

Since 1967, the percentage of the rural population 
living in areas with adequate defense and a fully func- 
tioning local government—the two criteria for Govern- 
ment success mentioned above—has more than doubled. 
By a similar standard, Viet Cong control over the rural 
population has dropped sharply to less than ten per cent. 

The enemy is facing greater difficulty in recruitment 
and supply. North Vietnamese fillers are being used to 
bolster Viet Cong main force and local force units, whose 
strength appears to be declining in most areas. More 
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of the enemy’s time is taken up in gaining strength for 
new offensives which appear to be progressively less 
efficient. 

* * * * * 


Claims of progress in Vietnam have been frequent 
during the course of our involvement there—and have 
often proved too optimistic. However careful our plan- 
ning, and however hopeful we are for the progress of 
these plans, we are conscious of two basic facts: 


—We cannot try to fool the enemy, who knows what 
is actually happening. 

—Nor must we fool ourselves. The American people 
must have the full truth. We cannot afford a loss 
of confidence in our judgment and in our 
leadership. 

Because the prospects and the progress of Vietnamiza- 
tion demand the most careful study and thoughtful 
analysis—by ourselves and our critics alike—we have 
made major efforts to determine the facts. 

At my request, Secretary Laird and the Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, General Wheeler, have just 
traveled to Vietnam to look into the situation. Last fall, 
I asked Sir Robert Thompson, an objective British ex- 
pert with long experience in the area, to make his own 
candid and independent appraisal for me. 

We have established a Vietnam Special Studies Group 
whose membership includes my Assistant for National 
Security Affairs as Chairman, the Under Secretary of 
State, the Deputy Secretary of Defense, the Director of 
Central Intelligence, and the Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. I have directed this group to: 


—sponsor and direct on a continuous basis systematic 
analyses of U.S. programs and activities in Viet- 
nam; 

—undertake special analytical studies on a priority 
basis as required to support broad policy and re- 
lated program decisions; and 

—-provide a forum for and encourage systematic in- 
teragency analysis of U.S. activities in Vietnam. 


Essentially the purpose of this group is to direct studies 
of the factual situation in Vietnam. These studies are 
undertaken by analysts and individuals with experience in 
Vietnam drawn from throughout the Government. Their 
findings are presented to the Vietnam Special Studies 
Group and the National Security Council. 

As described below, the group has helped us identify 
problems for the future. It has provoked the most search- 
ing questions, as well as measured the progress we have 
achieved. 


Prisoners of War 


In human terms, no other aspect of conflict in Viet- 
nam more deeply troubles thousands of American families 
than the refusal of North Vietnam to agree to humane 
treatment of prisoners of war or to provide information 
about men missing in action. Over 1400 Americans are 
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now listed as missing or captured, some as long as five 
years, most with no word ever to their families. In the 
Paris meetings, we have sought repeatedly to raise this 
subject—to no avail. Far from agreeing to arrangements 
for the release of prisoners, the other side has failed even 
to live up to the humane standards of the 1949 Geneva 
Convention on prisoners of war: the provision of informa- 
tion about all prisoners, the right of all prisoners to cor- 
respond with their families and to receive packages, in- 
spection of POW camps by an impartial organization such 
as the International Red Cross, and the early release of 
seriously sick and wounded prisoners. 

This is not a political or military issue, but a matter of 
basic humanity. There may be disagreement about other 
aspects of this conflict, but there can be no disagree- 
ment on humane treatment for prisoners of war. I state 
again our readiness to proceed at once to arrangements 
for the release of prisoners of war on both sides. 


Tasks for the Future 


This Administration is carrying out a concerted and 
coordinated plan for peace in Vietnam. But the follow- 
ing tasks still remain: 


—Negotiations. One task is to persuade the North 
Vietnamese Government to join us in genuine nego- 
tiations leading toward a compromise settlement 
which would assure the self-determination of the 
South Vietnamese people and would also ensure the 
continued neutrality of Laos. The fact that it has not 
yet given any indication of doing so does not neces- 
sarily mean that such a decision cannot come at any 
point. While we harbor no undue optimism, the 
history of negotiations on Vietnam shows that break- 
throughs have always come with little warning after 
long deadlocks. 

Hanoi faces serious and complicated issues in mak- 
ing the fundamental decision to seek a genuine 
settlement. Allied military pressures, uncertainties 
in its international support, strains within North 
Vietnam, the recent display of American public 
support for a just peace, and the strengthening of 
the South Vietnamese Government under Vietnami- 
zation, all argue for seeking a settlement now. On 
the other hand, Hanoi’s mistrust of our intentions 
before and after a settlement, its hope that American 
domestic pressures will force us to withdraw rapidly 
or make maior concessions, its hope for political in- 
stability and collapse in South Vietnam, its emotional 
commitment to the struggle, and its own political 
weakness in the South must weigh heavily against its 
willingness to negotiate. 

We do not know what choice the North Vietnam- 
ese Government will make. For our part, we shall 
continue to try to make clear to that Government 
that its true long-range interests lie in the direc- 
tion of negotiations. As we have often said, we shall 
be flexible and generous when serious negotiations 
Start at last. 
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—Enemy Intentions. Another crucial task is to evalu- 
ate Hanoi’s intentions on the battlefield. We hope 
that the level of combat can be further reduced, 
but we must be prepared for new enemy offensives. 
The Government of North Vietnam could make no 
greater mistake than to assume that an increase in 
violence would be to its advantage. As I said on No- 
vember 3, and have repeated since, if I conclude 
that increased enemy action jeopardizes our remain- 
ing forces in Vietnam, I will not hesitate to take 
strong and effective measures to deal with that 
situation. 


—Vietnamization. A major problem we must face is 
whether the Vietnamization program will succeed. 
The enemy is determined and able, and will continue 
to fight unless he can be persuaded that negotiation 
is the best solution. The success of Vietnamization is 
a basic element in Hanoi’s assessment of its policies, 
just as it is in our own. 


—We are now attempting to determine the depth and 
durability of the progress which has been made in 
Vietnam. We are studying the extent to which it has 
been dependent on the presence of American com- 
bat and support forces as well as on expanded and 
improved South Vietnamese army and territorial 
forces. We are asking searching questions: 


* What is the enemy’s capability to mount sustained 


operations? Could they succeed in undoing our 
gains? 


What is the actual extent of improvement in allied 
capabilities? In particular, are the Vietnamese 
developing the leadership, logistics capabilities, 
tactical know-how, and sensitivity to the needs of 
their own people which are indispensable to con- 
tinued success? 

What alternative strategies are open to the enemy 
in the face of continued allied success? If they 
choose to conduct a protracted, low-intensity war, 
could they simply wait out U.S. withdrawals and 
then, through reinvigorated efforts, seize the ini- 
tiative again and defeat the South Vietnamese 
forces? 

* Most important, what are the attitudes of the Viet- 
namese people, whose free choice we are fighting 
to preserve? Are they truly being disaffected from 
the Viet Cong, or are they indifferent to both 
sides? What do their attitudes imply about the 
likelihood that the pacification gains will stick? 


These studies are continuing, as are our studies of the 
enemy situation and options. I have made it clear that I 
want the Vietnam Special Studies Group and the other 
agencies of the U.S. Government to provide the fullest 
possible presentation of the facts, whatever their policy 
implications might be. 

Our task is to continue to proceed carefully in the 
policy of Vietnamization, and to find the means which 








will best support our purpose of helping the South Viet- 
namese to strengthen themselves. 

Even as the fighting continues in Vietnam, we must 
plan for the transition from war to peace. Much has 
already been done to bring relief to suffering people, 
to reconstruct war-torn areas and to promote economic 
rehabilitation. We have been supporting those efforts. 
We shall continue to support them and we shall count 
on other nations to help. 

I look forward to the day when I shall not have to 
report on the problems of ending a complex war but 
rather on the opportunities offered by a stable peace, 
when the men and nations who have fought so long and 
so hard will be reconciled. 

I expressed my hope for the future of Vietnam when 
I spoke to the United Nations on September 18: 


“When the war ends, the United States will stand 
ready to help the people of Vietnam—all of them— 
in their tasks of renewal and reconstruction. And 
when peace comes at last to Vietnam, it can truly 
come with healing in its wings.” 


THE MIDDLE EAST 


“*. .. a peace which speaks not only about the 
integrity of nations, but also for the integrity of 
individuals.” 

Letter to the President of 
American Near East Refugee 
Aid, October 21, 1969. 

“*.. . the peace that is not simply one of words 
but one which both parties will have a vested 
interest in maintaining.” 

Welcoming remarks to Prime 
Minister of Israel, 
September 25, 1969. 


These statements reflect some of my thoughts on the 
nature of the peace which must come to the Middle 
East. At the same time, this is an area with great resources 
and prospects for economic progress. It is the first region 
of developing nations that is near to meeting its capital 
needs from its own resources. 

Yet this area presents one of the sternest tests of our 
quest for peace through partnership and accommodation 
of interests. It combines intense local conflict with great 
power involvement. This combination is all the more 
dangerous because the outside powers’ interests are 
greater than their control. 

Beyond the area of conflict and beyond this era of 
conflict, the United States is challenged to find new rela- 
tionships in helping all the people of the area marshal 
their resources to share in progress. 

The most important of the area’s conflicts, between 
Arabs and Israel, is still far from settlement. It has serious 
elements of intractability, but its importance requires all 
concerned to devote their energies to helping to resolve 
it or make it less dangerous. 
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Local passions in the Middle East run so deep that 
the parties in conflict are seldom amenable to outside ad- 
vice or influence. Each side is convinced that vital interests 
are at stake which cannot be compromised: 


—Israel, having lived so long before on a thin 
of security, sees territories occupied in 1967 as pro- 
viding physical security more tangible than Arab 
commitments to live at peace—commitments whose 
nature would be tested only after Israel had relin- 
quished the buffer of the territories. 

—For the Arabs, a settlement negotiated directly with 
the Israelis would require recognition of Israel as a 
sovereign state even while Israeli troops still occupy 
territory taken in 1967 and while Arab refugees re- 
main homeless. 

—For both sides and for the international community, 
Jerusalem is a special problem involving not only 
the civil and political concerns of two states but the 
interests of three great world religions. 


A powerful legacy of fear and mistrust must be over- 
come if the parties are to be willing to subject their in- 
terests and grievances to the procedure of compromise. 
Until then, no formula acceptable to both sides, and no 
neutral definition of ‘“‘a fair and reasonable settlement,” 
can get very far. 

However, a settlement should still be sought. 

This Administration continues to believe that the 
United Nations cease-fire resolutions define the minimal 
conditions that must prevail on the ground if a settle- 
ment is to be achieved. We have persistently urged the 
parties in the area as well as the other major powers to 
do all possible to restore observance of the cease-fire. 

Once those minimal conditions exist, we believe a 
settlement can only be achieved through the give and 
take of negotiation by those involved, in an atmosphere 
of mutual willingness to compromise. That is why this 
Administration has pressed this view in a series of con- 
sultations with leaders from the Middle East both in 
Washington and in their capitals, in bilateral discussions 
with the outside powers most concerned, and in formal 
talks with the Soviet Union and in the Four Power forum 
at the United Nations. In the course of these discus- 
sions, we have advanced specific proposals—outlined by 
Secretary Rogers in his speech of December 9—for creat- 
ing a framework for negotiation in accordance with the 
United Nations resolution of November 22, 1967. These 
have been written with the legitimate concerns of all 
parties firmly in mind. They were made in an effort to try 
to help begin the process of negotiation under UN Am- 
bassador Jarring’s auspices. Observing that the United 
States maintained friendly ties with both Arabs and 
Israelis, the Secretary of State said that to call for Israeli 
withdrawal as envisaged in the UN resolution without 
achieving agreement on peace would be partisan toward 
the Arabs, while calling on the Arabs to accept peace 
without Israeli withdrawal would be partisan toward 
Israel. 
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But the United States cannot be expected to assume 
responsibility alone for developing the terms of peace 
or for guaranteeing them. Others—in the Middle East 
and among the great powers—must participate in the 
search for compromise. Each nation concerned must 
be prepared to subordinate its special interests to the 
general interest in peace. In the Middle East, especially, 
everyone must participate in making the peace so all will 
have an interest in maintaining it. 

We have not achieved as much as we had hoped twelve 
months ago through the discussions with the Soviet Union 
or the Four Power talks. We have gone as far as we 
believe useful in making new proposals until there is a 
response from other parties. But we shall continue to 
participate in the dialogue so long as we can make a 
contribution. 

If the Arab-Israeli conflict cannot be finally resolved, 
at least its scope must be contained and the direct en- 
gagement of the major powers limited. For this is a second 
dimension of the conflict in the Middle East—the rivalries 
and interests of the major powers themselves. 

The interests of the great powers are involved in the 
contests between local forces, but we also have a com- 
mon interest in avoiding a direct confrontation. One of 
the lessons of 1967 was that the local events and forces 
have a momentum of their own, and that conscious and 
serious effort is required for the major powers to resist 
being caught up in them. 

In its communications to the Soviet Union and others, 
this Administration has made clear its opposition to steps 
which could have the effect of drawing the major pow- 
ers more deeply into the Arab-Israeli conflict—steps that 
could only increase the dangers without advancing the 
prospects for peace. 

The activity of the Soviet Union in the Middle East 
and the Mediterranean has increased in recent years. 
This has consequences that reach far beyond the Arab- 
Israeli question. The United States has long-standing 
obligations and relationships with a number of nations 
in the Middle East and its policy is to help them enhance 
their own integrity and freedom. This Administration 
has shown its readiness to work with the Soviet Union 
for peace and to work alongside the Soviet Union in 
cooperation with nations in the area in the pursuit of 
peace. But the United States would view any effort by 
the Soviet Union to seek predominance in the Middle 
East as a matter of grave concern. 

I believe that the time has passed in which powerful 
nations can or should dictate the future to less power- 
ful nations. The policy of this Administration is to help 
strengthen the freedom of other nations to determine their 
own futures. Any effort by an outside power to exploit 
local conflict for its own advantage or to seek a special 
position of its own would be contrary to that goal. 

For these reasons, this Administration has not only 
pressed efforts to restore observance of the cease-fire and 
to help begin the process of negotiating a genuine peace. 
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It has also urged an agreement to limit the shipment of 
arms to the Middle East as a step which could help 
stabilize the situation in the absence of a settlement. In 
the meantime, however, I now reaffirm our stated inten- 
tion to maintain careful watch on the balance of military 
forces and to provide arms to friendly states as the need 
arises. 

This Administration clearly recognizes that the prob- 
lem of the Middle East, rooted in a long history of local 
developments, will be solved only when the parties to 
the conflict—by reason or resignation—come to accom- 
modate each other’s basic, long-run interests. They must 
recognize that to do less will increasingly endanger every- 
one’s basic goals. 


Issues for the Future 


We shall continue to seek to work together with all 
the region’s nations, respecting their legitimate national 
interests and expecting that they will have the same 
regard for ours. But the emphasis must be on the word 
“together.” The day is past when the large powers can 
or should be expected either to determine their course 
or to solve their problems for them. As the Secretary of 
State said on December 9: 


“Peace] is . . . a matter of the attitudes and 
intentions of the parties. Are they ready to coexist 
with one another? Can a live-and-let-live attitude 
replace suspicion, mistrust and hate? A peace agree- 
ment between the parties must be based on clear 
and stated intentions and a willingness to bring about 
basic changes in the attitudes and conditions which 
are characteristic of the Middle East today.” 


The Middle East poses many challenges for the United 
States. First, of course, is the problem of resolving or con- 
taining major causes of conflict. No one should believe 
that a settlement even of the Arab-Israeli conflict would 
lead to the complete relaxation of tensions in the area. 
Other local rivalries and the turmoil accompanying social 
and economic change will continue to produce possibili- 
ties for conflict. 

Yet, beyond that, a new problem faces us—the char- 
acter of a constructive American relationship with an 
area with large capital resources of its own. 

A number of nations in the area are well-launched 
toward economic modernization. Some of them have 
substantial revenues to finance this effort, and those 
that do not will increasingly rely on the efforts of nearby 
nations to help throngh regional funds. Large numbers 
of skilled technicians have been trained, and many of 
them have crossed berders to help neighbors. 

This means that— while the United States will continue 
to help where it can—the need will decline for capital 
assistance and for the type of economic assistance which 
AID and its forerunners have provided. Of course, Amer- 
ican technology, investment, education, managerial skills 
are still much in demand and can offer much in helping 
break bottlenecks that remain. 
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The challenge to the United States, therefore, is to 
find new tools—new programs, new legislation, new poli- 
cies—that will permit our government and our citizens to 
relate productively to the first major area of the develop- 
ing world to be close to meeting most of its capital needs 
from its own resources. We want to continue to work to- 
gether. We must therefore—while persisting in the quest 
for peace—develop new relationships to meet the cir- 
cumstances and demands of the 1970’s. 

Beyond the dangerous conflict of today, our vision of 
the Middle East is of a common effort by all those—the 
people of the area and friends outside—whose high pur- 
pose is to erase the scars of the past and to build a 
future consistent with their great heritage and abundant 
resources. 


AFRICA 


“We know you have no easy task in seeking 
to assure a fair share of Africa’s wealth to all her 
peoples. We know that the realization of equal- 
ity and human dignity throughout the conti- 
nent will be long and arduous in coming. But 
you can be sure as you pursue these difficult 
goals that the United States shares your hopes 
and your confidence in the future.” 

President’s Message 

to the Sixth Annual 

Assembly of the Organization 
of African Unity, 

September 6, 1969. 


In this greeting last September to the summit meeting 
of the Organization of African Unity, I expressed Ameri- 
ca’s determination to support our African friends as they 
work to fulfill their continent’s high promise. The un- 
precedented visit of the Secretary of State to Africa this 
month is a confirmation of this support. 

One of the most dramatic and far-reaching changes of 
the last decade was the emergence of an independent 
Africa. 

Only ten years ago, 32 countries covering nearly five- 
sixths of the Continent were still colonies, their voices 
silent in world affairs. Today, these are all sovereign na- 
tions, proudly determined to shape their own future. And 
contrary to fears so often voiced at their birth, these na- 
tions did not succumb to Communist subversion. Africa 
is one of the world’s most striking examples, in fact, of 
the failure of the appeal of Communism in the new na- 
tions. African states now comprise one-third of the mem- 
bership of the United Nations. African issues have be- 
come important moral and political questions. African 
views justly merit and receive the attention of the world. 

But this rebirth of a continent has been hazardous as 
well as hopeful. Africa was the scene of many of the re- 
current crises of the 1960’s. There was the factional strife 
and international rivalry in the Congo, an arms race be- 
tween Ethiopia and Somalia, the establishment of white 
minority rule in Southern Rhodesia, and the agonizing hu- 
man loss in the Nigerian civil war. 
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The Continent still faces grave problems. The imbal- 
ances of economies and institutions once under full ex- 
ternal control are only too evident today. Arbitrary bound- 
aries drawn in European chancelleries left many African 
countries vulnerable to tribal strife; and nowhere is the 
task of nation-building more taxing. Not least, Africans 
face the formidable task of strengthening their sense of 
identity and preserving traditional culture as their societies 
make the transition to modernity. 

Over the last decade, America has not had a clear con- 
ception of its relationship with post-colonial Africa and 
its particular problems. Because of our traditional sup- 
port of self-determination, and Africa’s historic ties with 
so many of our own citizens, our sympathy and friendship 
for the new Africa were spontaneous. But without a 
coherent concept to structure our policies, we allowed 
ourselves to concentrate more on temporary crises than 
on their underlying causes. We expressed our support for 
Africa more by lofty phrases than by candid and con- 
structive dialogue. 

Just as we focus our policies elsewhere to meet a new 
era, we will be clear with ourselves and with our African 
friends on America’s interests and role in the Continent. 


We have two major concerns regarding the future of 
Africa: 


—That the Continent be free of great power rivalry or 
conflict in any form. This is even more in Africa’s 
interest than in ours. 

—That Africa realize its potential to become a healthy 
and prosperous region in the international com- 
munity. Such an Africa would not only be a valu- 
able economic partner for all regions, but would 
also have a greater stake in the maintenance of 
a durable world peace. 


These interests will guide our policies toward the most 
demanding challenges facing Africa in the 1970’s. 


Development 


The primary challenge facing the African Continent 
is economic development. 

If the 1960’s were years of high hopes and high rhet- 
oric, the 1970's will have to be years of hard work and 
hard choices. The African nations and those who assist 
them must decide together on strict priorities in em- 
ploying the relatively limited development capital avail- 
able to the Continent. In doing this, Africa and its friends 
can benefit from several lessons of the past decade. 

Certainly development will not always proceed as 
rapidly as the Africans and their friends hope. In many 
countries, needs will outrun local and international re- 
sources for some time. But solid and steady progress will 
be made if our common development investment con- 
centrates on those basic if undramatic building blocks of 
economic growth—health, education, agriculture, trans- 
portation and local development. In particular, Africa 
will realize the full advantage of its own rich material 
resources only as it nurtures the wealth of its human 
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resources. In close coordination with the Africans’ own 
efforts, the United States will direct our aid at these 
fundamental building blocks. 

Another lesson we have learned from the 1960’s is the 
need for close regional cooperation, in order for Africa to 
get the most from development resources. The United 
States will work with other donors and the Africans to 
help realize the potential for cooperative efforts—by the 
support which we are giving, for example, to the East 
African Economic Community and the promising re- 
gional groupings in West Africa. We will recognize, how- 
ever, that regional action is not the only road for African 
development. In some cases, for geographic or political 
reasons, it will not work. 

Our assistance throughout the Continent will be flexi- 
ble and imaginative. We will make a particular effort— 
including programs of technical assistance and new 
encouragement of private investment—to help those 
countries not in a position to participate in regional 
projects. 

We have learned that there are no panaceas for African 
development. Each country faces its own problems and 
the solutions to them must spring from the national experi- 
ence of each country. Foreign ideologies have often proven 
notoriously irrelevant, and even tragically wasteful, as 
designs for African progress. The most creative con- 
ceptual approaches to African development should come, 
of course, from the Africans themselves. Outsiders cannot 
prescribe the political framework most conducive to Afri- 
ca’s economic growth. In some countries, progress has 
depended upon stability. Yet elsewhere, solutions to local 
problems have been found amid periods of uncertainty 
or even turmoil. 

The United States will measure African progress in 
terms of long-run social and economic accomplishment, 
and not in the political flux which is likely to accompany 
growth. 

In Africa, as throughout the developing world, our 
goal in providing development aid is clear. We want the 
Africans to build a better life for themselves and their 
children. We want to see an Africa free of poverty and 
disease, and free too of economic or political dependence 
on any outside power. And we want Africans to build 
this future as they think best, because in that way both 
our help and their efforts will be most relevant to their 
needs. 


As Secretary Rogers said in Ethiopia on February 12: 


“As a developed nation, we recognize a special 
obligation to assist in the economic development of 
Africa. Our resources and our capacity are not un- 
limited. We have many demands at home. We will, 
however, continue to seek the means, both directly 
and in cooperation with others, to contribute more 
effectively to economic development in Africa.” 


Nationhood 


Africa’s second challenge in the 1970’s will be to 
weather the inevitable strains which will come with the 
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further development of nations which house a great diver- 
sity of peoples and cultures. 

We have witnessed tragic manifestations of this prob- 
lem in the civil strife in the Congo and Nigeria. The proc- 
ess of national integration may be stormy elsewhere. 

Such turmoil presents a tempting target to forces out- 
side Africa ready to exploit the problems of change to 
their own advantage. But foreign intervention, whatever 
its form or source, will not serve the long-run interests of 
the Africans themselves. 

The United States approaches these problems of na- 
tional integration with a policy which clearly recognizes 


the limits as well as the obligations of our partnership with 
Africa: 


—We will not intervene in the internal affairs of Afri- 
can nations. We strongly support their right to be 
independent, and we will observe their right to deal 
with their own problems independently. We believe 
that the national integrity of African states must be 
respected. 

—However, we will distinguish between non-interfer- 
ence politically and the humanitarian obligation to 
help lessen human suffering. 

—Finally, consulting our own interests, we will help our 
friends in Africa to help themselves when they are 
threatened by outside forces attempting to subvert 
their independent development. It is another lesson 
of the 1960’s, however, that African defense against 
subversion, like African development, must be borne 
most directly by Africans rather than by outsiders. 


Southern Africa 


The third challenge facing Africa is the deep-seated 
tension in the southern sixth of the Continent. 

Clearly there is no question of the United States con- 
doning, or acquiescing in, the racial policies of the white- 
ruled regimes. For moral as well as historical reasons, the 
United States stands firmly for the principles of racial 
equality and self-determination. 

At the same time, the 1960’s have shown all of us— 
Africa and her friends alike—that the racial problems in 
the southern region of the Continent will not be solved 
quickly. These tensions are deeply rooted in the history 
of the region, and thus in the psychology of both black 
and white. 

These problems must be solved. But there remains a 
real issue in how best to achieve their resolution. Though 
we abhor the racial policies of the white regimes, we can- 
not agree that progressive change in Southern Africa is 
furthered by force. The history of the area shows all too 
starkly that violence and the counter-violence it inevitably 
provokes will only make more difficult the task of those on 
both sides working for progress on the racial question. 

The United States warmly welcomes, therefore, the 
recent Lusaka Manifesto, a declaration by African leaders 
calling for a peaceful settlement of the tensions in South- 
ern Africa. That statesmanlike document combines a com- 
mitment to human dignity with a perceptive understand- 





ing of the depth and complexity of the racial problem in 
the area—a combination which we hope will guide the 
policies of Africa and her friends as they seek practical 
policies to deal with this anguishing question. 


Issues for the Future 


American policy toward Africa, then, will illustrate our 
general approach to building an enduring peace. Our 
stake in the Continent will not rest on today’s crisis, on 
political maneuvering for passing advantage, or on the 
strategic priority we assign it. Our goal is to help sustain 
the process by which Africa will gradually realize eco- 
nomic progress to match its aspirations. 

We must understand, however, that this process is only 
beginning. Its specific course is unclear. Its success depends 
in part on how we and the Africans move now in the 
climate as well as the substance of our relations. 


—Africa’s friends must find a new tone of candor in 
their essential dialogue with the Continent. All too 
often over the past decade the United States and 
others have been guilty of telling proud young 
nations, in misguided condescension, only what we 
thought they wanted to hear. But I know from many 
talks with Africans, including two trips to the Con- 
tinent in 1957 and 1967, that Africa’s new leaders 
are pragmatic and practical as well as proud, realistic 
as well as idealistic. It will be a test of diplomacy for 
all concerned to face squarely common problems and 
differences of view. The United States will do all it 
can to establish this new dialogue. 

—Most important, there must be new and broader 
forms of mobilizing the external resources for African 
development. The pattern of the multilateral con- 
sortium which in the past few years has aided Ghana 
should be employed more widely elsewhere. This will 
require the closest cooperation between the Africans 
and those who assist them. There is much to be 
gained also if we and others can help devise ways in 
which the more developed African states can share 
their resources with their African neighbors. 

—The United States is firmly committed to non-inter- 
ference in the Continent, but Africa’s future depends 
also on the restraint of other great powers. No one 
should seek advantage from Africa’s need for assist- 
ance, or from future instability. In his speech on 
February 12, Secretary Rogers affirmed that: 

“We have deep respect for the independence of 
the African nations. We are not involved in their 
internal affairs. We want our relations with them to 
be on a basis of mutual respect, mutual trust and 
equality. We have no desire for any domination of 
any country or any area and have no desire for any 
special influence in Africa, except the influences that 
naturally and mutually develop among friends.” 


The Africa of the 1970’s will need schools rather than 
sympathy, roads rather than rhetoric, farms rather than 
formulas, local development rather than lengthy sermons. 
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We will do what we can in a spirit of constructive co- 
operation rather than by vague declarations of good will. 
The hard facts must be faced by Africans and their 
friends; and the hard work in every corner of the Conti- 
nent must be done. A durable peace cannot be built if the 
nations of Africa are not true partners in the gathering 
prosperity and security which fortify that peace. 


INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC POLICY 


Peace has an economic dimension. In a world of inde- 
pendent states and interdependent economies, failure to 
collaborate is costly—in political as well as economic 
terms. Economic barriers block more than the free flow 
of goods and capital across national borders; they ob- 
struct a more open world in which ideas and people, as 
well as goods and machinery, move among nations with 


‘maximum freedom. 


Good U.S. economic policy is good U.S. foreign policy. 
The pre-eminent role that we play in the world economy 
gives us a special responsibility. In the economic sphere, 
more than in almost any other area, what we do has a 
tremendous impact on the rest of the world. Steady non- 
inflationary growth in our domestic economy will promote 
steady non-inflationary growth in the world as a whole. 
The stability of our dollar is essential to the stability of 
the world monetary system. Our continued support of a 
stronger world monetary system and freer trade is crucial 
to the expansion of world trade and investment on which 
the prosperity and development of most other countries 
depend. 

As in other areas of foreign policy, our approach is a 
sharing of international responsibilities. Our foreign eco- 
nomic policy must be designed to serve our purpose of 
strengthening the ties that make partnership work. 

We have an excellent foundation. In no other area of 
our foreign policy has the record of cooperation been so 
long and so successful. From the 1944 Bretton Woods 
Conference (which created the International Monetary 
Fund) and the 1947 General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade (which established a code for the orderly conduct 
of trade), to the Kennedy Round of tariff negotiations 
and the recent creation of Special Drawing Rights, free 
nations have worked together to build and strengthen a 
system of economic relationships. We derive strength from 
their strength; we collaborate for our common interest. 


International Monetary Policy 


International monetary matters pose most sharply the 
potential tug-of-war between interdependent economies 
and independent national policies. Each country’s bal- 
ance of payments encompasses the full range of its eco- 
nomic and political relations with other nations—trade, 
travel, investment, military spending, foreign aid. The 
international monetary system links these national pay- 
ments positions, and hence the domestic economies of all 
countries. It thus lies at the heart of all international eco- 
nomic relations and it must function smoothly if world 
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trade, international investment and political relations 
among nations are to prosper—particularly since imbal- 
ances inevitably arise as some countries temporarily spend 
more abroad than they earn, while others correspondingly 
earn more than they spend. 

The system must include two elements: 


—adequate supplies of internationally acceptable 
money and credit to finance payments imbalances 
among countries; and 

—effective means through which national economies 
can adjust to one another to avoid the development 
of excessive and prolonged imbalances. 


The inadequacies of both elements caused the recur- 
ring monetary crisis of the 1960's. 

An adequate money supply is needed internationally 
just as it is domestically. Shortages of internationally 
acceptable money induce national authorities to take 
hasty and often restrictive measures to protect their own 
monetary reserves, or to pull back from liberalization of 
trade and investment. Such actions clash with the objec- 
tive of the international economic system, which precisely 
by freeing trade and capital, has helped promote the un- 
paralleled prosperity of the postwar world. In short, an 
inadequate world money supply can hinder the pursuit 
of world prosperity which, in turn, can generate serious 
political problems among nations. 

At the other extreme, excessive levels of world reserves 
could contribute to world inflation. They could permit 
countries to finance imbalances indefinitely, delaying too 
long the actions needed to adjust their own economies to 
those of their trading partners. Since failure to adjust may 
permit a country to drain resources away from the rest 
of the world, excessive levels of reserves can also generate 
serious political problems. 

In 1969, the world took a step of profound importance 
by creating international money to help provide for ade- 
quate—neither too small nor too large—levels of world 
reserves. Through the International Monetary Fund, the 
United States joined with the other free nations to create, 
for an initial three-year period, almost $10 billion of Spe- 
cial Drawing Rights—a truly international money, backed 
by the entire community of free nations, created in 
amounts determined jointly by these nations, in recog- 
nition of the fact that a steadily growing world economy 
requires growing reserves. 

There exist other types of internationally accepted 
money, particularly gold and dollars, which the world 
has previously relied upon and will continue to use. But 
it is clear that the relative role of gold must diminish. 
Our critical monetary arrangements must not rest on the 
vagaries of gold production. Nor should the world be 
forced to rely more heavily on dollars flowing from a U.S. 
payments deficit. This would appear to some as represent- 
ing largely national determination of the international 
monetary supply, not wholly responsive to international 
needs. Moreover, prolonged deficits could jeopardize our 


own international financial position and cause concern 
about the stability of the dollar. 

A truly international money was thus needed to meet 
a truly international problem. The nations of the world 
did not shrink from the bold innovation required to meet 
that need. As a result, the foundations of the world econ- 
omy, and hence world stability, are far stronger today. 

To be sure, the first creation of Special Drawing Rights 
does not by itself assure an adequate supply of interna- 
tionally acceptable money. The international community 
will have to make periodic decisions on how many Special 
Drawing Rights to create. The relationship among the 
different types of international money—gold, dollars, and 
now Special Drawing Rights—could again cause prob- 
lems. Most important, a steady economic performance 
by the United States will be necessary to maintain full 
international confidence in the dollar, whose stability re- 
mains crucial to the smooth functioning of the world 
economy. But we have gone a long way toward meeting 
the needs for an adequate supply of international money. 

The second fundamental requirement of an interna- 
tional monetary system—the mutual adjustment of na- 
tional economies—still calls for improvement. Imbalances 
among nations can only be financed temporarily. Con- 
structive means must exist by which they can be rectified 
in an orderly way. Such adjustment should not require 
countries to resort to prolonged restrictions on interna- 
tional transactions, for this runs counter to the funda- 
mental objective of an open world. Neither should it force 
countries to adopt internal economic policies, such as 
excessive rates of inflation or unemployment, which con- 
flict with their national economic and social objectives. 
Both approaches have been adopted all too frequently in 
the past. 

Improved means of adjustment are thus high on the 
agenda for the further development of the international 
monetary system in the 1970's. As economic interde- 
pendence accelerates, better coordination among national 
economies will become even more necessary. Such coordi- 
nation must rest on a solid base of effective internal poli- 
cies. For example, we in the United States must squarely 
face the fact that our inflation of the past five years— 
left unchecked—would not only undermine our domestic 
prosperity but jeopardize the effort to achieve better in- 
ternational equilibrium. We look forward to the results 
of the international discussions, already under way, ex- 
amining the means through which exchange rates between 
national currencies might be adjusted so that such changes, 
when they become necessary, can take place more 
promptly and less disruptively. 

In this environment, the remaining restrictions on in- 
ternational transactions can be steadily reduced. We will 
do our share. That intent was plain in the actions we took 
in 1969 to relax our restraints on capital outflows for U.S. 
corporations and banks and to climinate the most oner- 
ous restrictions on our aid to developing countries. 
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Trade Policy 


Freer trade among all nations provides greater eco- 
nomic benefits for each nation. It minimizes potential 
political frictions as well. These conclusions are truer today 
than ever before, as the growing interdependence of the 
world economy creates new opportunities for produc- 
tive exchange. 

But growing interdependence also means greater re- 
liance by each nation on all other nations. Each is in- 
creasingly exposed to its trading partners. In today’s 
world, all major countries must pursue freer trade if each 
country is to do so. The principle of true reciprocity must 
lie at the heart of trade policy—as it lies at the heart of 
all foreign policy. 

In 1969, the United States took a series of steps toward 
dismantling trade barriers and assuring fair treatment 
for our own industry and agriculture in world commerce. 
I submitted new trade legislation which proposed: 


—Elimination of the American Selling Price system of 
tariff valuation for certain chemicals and other 
products, which would bring us immediate trade 
concessions in Europe and elsewhere. Because it is 
seen by many abroad as our most important non- 
tariff barrier to trade, its elimination might also 
open the door to further reductions of barriers to 
U.S. exports. 

—Improvement of the means to help U.S. industries, 
firms and workers adjust to import competition. 
—Restoration of Presidential authority to reduce tariffs 
by a modest amount, when necessary to promote 

USS. trade interests. 

—New Presidential authority to retaliate against 
other countries if their trading practices unfairly 
impede our own exports in world markets. 


We called on our trading partners to begin serious dis- 
cussions on the remaining non-tariff barriers to trade, 
which have become even more important as tariff levels 
have been reduced. 

We took specific steps toward easing economic rela- 
tions between the United States and Communist China. 

Finally, we proposed a liberal system of tariff prefer- 
ences for exports of the developing countries. 

This proposal is designed to meet one of the world’s 
major economic and political problems—the struggle of 
the developing countries to achieve a satisfactory rate of 
economic development. Development can be promoted 
by aid, but aid cannot and should not be relied on to do 
the whole job. The low-income countries need increased 
export earnings to finance the imports they need for devel- 
opment. They need improved access for their products 
to the massive markets of the industrialized nations. Such 
export increases must come largely in manufactured 
goods, since the demand for most primary commodities— 
their traditional exports—grows relatively slowly. And 
these countries are at early stages of industrialization, so 
they face major hurdles in competing with the industri- 
alized countries for sales of manufactured goods. 
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Against this background, we proposed that all industri- 
alized nations eliminate their tariffs on most manufactured 
products exported to them by all developing countries. 
Such preferential treatment would free an important and 
rapidly growing part of the trade between these two 
groups of nations. It would therefore provide an impor- 
tant new impetus to world economic development. 

The main tasks for the immediate future are to com- 
plete the actions started in 1969: 


—Passage of this Administration’s trade bill. 

—Progress in the international discussions on non- 
tariff barriers and impediments to trade in agricul- 
tural products. 

—Successful resolution of the negotiations on tariff 
preferences. 


Beyond these steps lie new challenges for U.S. trade 
policy. I am establishing a Commission on International 
Trade and Investment Policy to help develop our ap- 
proaches to them: 


—Trade and Investment. Foreign investment, symbol- 
ized by the multinational corporation, has become 
increasingly important in relation to the flows of 
goods which have been the focus of traditional trade 
policy. We must explore more fully the relationship 
between our trade and foreign investment policies. 

—Trade Adjustment. We must learn how better to 
adjust our own economy to the dynamic forces 
of world trade, so that we can pursue our objec- 
tive of freer trade without unacceptable domestic 
disruption. 

—East-West Trade. We look forward to the time when 
our relations with the Communist countries will have 
improved to the point where trade relations can in- 
crease between us. 

—The European Community. We will watch with 
great interest the developing relations between the 
European Community and other nations, some of 
which have applied for membership. The Com- 
munity’s trade policies will be of increasing impor- 
tance to our own trade policy in the years ahead. 


International Assistance 


The international economic successes of the past have 
been mainly among the industrial nations. The successes 
of the future must occur at least equally in the economic 
relations between the industrial nations and the develop- 
ing world. These new achievements may not be as dra- 
matic as the creation of the Common Market, or the 
completion of the Kennedy Round of trade negotiations, 
or the birth of Special Drawing Rights. But the needs are 
at least as compelling. 

There will be a continued requirement for interna- 
tional assistance to developing countries. First, however, 
we must be clear about what aid can do and what it can- 
not do. If aid is to be effective, its function must be under- 
stood by both donor and recipient. 
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Economic assistance is not a panacea for international 
stability, for political development, or even for economic 
progress. It is, literally, “‘assistance.” It is a means of 
helping and supplementing the efforts of nations which 
are able to mobilize the resources and energies of their 
own people. There are no shortcuts to economic and social 
progress. 

This is a reality, but also a source of hope. For collab- 
orative effort can achieve much. And it is increasingly 
understood among developed and developing nations that 
economic development is an international responsibility. 

Many of the frustrations and disappointments of devel- 
opment have come not so much from the failure of pro- 
grams as from the gap between results and expectations. 
A new understanding of the scope of the challenge and 
the capacity of programs will help us set feasible goals, 
and then achieve them. 

What will be America’s part in this effort? 


When I came into office, it was clear that our present 
assistance program did not meet the realities or needs 
of the 1970’s. It was time for a searching reassessment 
of our objectives and the effectiveness of our institutions. 
I therefore named a Task Force on International Devel- 
opment, chaired by Mr. Rudolph Peterson, to explore 
the purposes and methods of our foreign assistance. Its 
report, due shortly, will provide the foundation for a new 
American policy. 

One truth is already clear: a new American purpose 
and attitude are required, if our economic assistance is 
to contribute to development in the new environment of 
the 1970’s. As I stated on October 31 in my address on 
Latin America: 


“For years, we in the United States have pursued 
the illusion that we alone could remake continents. 
Conscious of our wealth and technology, seized by 
the force of good intentions, driven by habitual im- 
patience, remembering the dramatic success of the 
Marshall Plan in postwar Europe, we have some- 
times imagined that we knew what was best for 
everyone else and that we could and should make it 
happen. Well, experience has taught us better. 

“It has taught us that economic and social devel- 
opment is not an achievement of one nation’s foreign 
policy, but something deeply rooted in each nation’s 
own traditions. 

“It has taught us that aid that infringes pride is no 
favor to any nation. 

“It has taught us that each nation, and each region, 
must be true to its own character.” 


In our reappraisal of the purposes and techniques of 
foreign assistance, we have already reached several con- 


clusions and we have adopted policies to begin to carry 
them out: 


—M ultilateral institutions must play an increasing role 
in the provision of aid. We must enlist the expertise 
of other countries and of international agencies, 


thereby minimizing the political and ideological com- 
plications which can distort the assistance relation- 
ship. We are already contributing to a number of 
international and regional institutions: the Interna- 
tional Development Association, the Inter-American 
Development Bank, and the Asian Development 
Bank. I will shortly propose a new U.S. contribution 
to the Special Funds of the Asian Bank. And I am 
prepared to respond positively to proposals for 
replenishment of the resources of the Inter-Ameri- 
can Bank and the International Development 
Association. 

—The developing countries themselves must play a 
larger part in formulating their own development 
strategies. Their own knowledge of the needs must be 
applied, their own energies mobilized to the tasks. 
This is the approach I emphasized in my address on 
Latin America. 

—Our bilateral aid must carry fewer restrictions. I have 
therefore eliminated some of the most onerous restric- 
tions on the U.S. aid program and have directed that 
all remaining restrictions be reviewed with the objec- 
tive of modifying or eliminating them. 

—Private investment must play a central role in the 
development process, to whatever extent desired by 
the developing nations themselves. I proposed, and 
Congress has authorized, an Overseas Private In- 
vestment Corporation to improve our efforts to make 
effective use of private capital. And we have given 
special attention to the developing countries in our 
relaxation of restraints on foreign investment by 
U.S. corporations. 

—Trade policy must recognize the special needs of 
the developing countries. Trade is a crucial source 
of new resources for them. Thus, as already de- 
scribed, I have proposed and am urging a world- 
wide and comprehensive system of tariff preferences 
for the products of developing nations. 


But these are only first steps. We are already consider- 
ing the proposals of the Pearson Commission on Inter- 
national Development, sponsored by the World Bank. 
When the report of the Task Force on International De- 
velopment becomes available, I will propose a fresh 
American assistance program, more responsive to the con- 
ditions of the 1970's. 

Our new foreign aid program must distinguish clearly 
among the various purposes our assistance is designed 
to serve. Economic development requires sustained effort 
by donor and recipient alike. Assistance for this purpose 
will be wasted if—prompted by political considerations— 
it is deflected by the recipient or the donor to other ends. 
Similarly, we shall not be putting our own resources to 
their most productive use if we are unable to ensure conti- 
nuity in our support. 

We must focus on the achievement of our real objec- 
tive—effective development—rather than on some arbi- 
trary level of financial transfer. We shall need to see that 
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various policies affecting the development process—trade, 
aid, investment—are fully coordinated. And new insti- 
tutions will be needed to meet the realities and the chal- 
lenges of the 1970's. 

Thus, our assistance program, like the rest of our foreign 
policy, will be changed to serve the future rather than 
simply continued to reflect the habits of the past. We have 
already begun that change. I expect a new approach to 
foreign assistance to be one of our major foreign policy 
~ initiatives in the coming years. 


UNITED NATIONS 


“ 


. . « let us press toward an open world—a 
world of open doors, open hearts, open minds— 
a world open to the exchange of ideas and of 
people, and open to the reach of the human 
spirit—a world open in the search for truth, and 
unconcerned with the fate of old dogmas and old 
isms—a world open at last to the light of justice, 
and the light of reason, and to the achievement 
of that true peace which the people of every 
land carry in their hearts and celebrate in their 
hopes.” 

The President’s Address 
to the 24th Session of the 
General Assembly, 
September 18, 1969. 


The United Nations is both a symbol of the worldwide 
hopes for peace and a reflection of the tensions and 
conflicts that have frustrated these hopes. 

Its friends can now look back with pride on 25 years 
of accomplishment. They also have a responsibility to 
study and apply the lessons of those years, to see what the 
UN can and cannot do. The UN, and its supporters, 
must match idealism in purpose with realism in 
expectation. 

Some of its accomplishments have been highly vis- 
ible—particularly the various international peace-keeping 
efforts that have helped to damp down or control local 
conflicts. Other accomplishments have been quiet but no 
less important, and deserve greater recognition—such as 
its promotion of human rights and its extensive economic, 
social, and technical assistance programs. 

The UN provides a forum for crisis diplomacy and a 
means for multilateral assistance. It has encouraged arms 
control and helped nations reach agreements extending 
the frontiers of international law. And it offers a frame- 
work for private discussions between world leaders, free 
of the inflated expectations of summit meetings. 

These achievements are impressive. But we have had 
to recognize that the UN cannot by itself solve funda- 
mental international disputes, especially among the super- 
powers. Thus, we can as easily undermine the UN by 
asking too much of it as too little. We cannot expect it to 
be a more telling force for peace than its members make 
it. Peace today still depends on the acts of nations. 
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Last September 18, in my address to the General 
Assembly, I said: 


“In this great assembly, the desirability of peace 
needs no affirmation. The methods of achieving it 
are what so greatly challenge our courage, our intel- 
ligence, our discernment. 

“And surely if one lesson above all rings resound- 
ingly among the many shattered hopes in this world, 
it is that good words are not a substitute for hard 
deeds and noble rhetoric is no guarantee of noble 
results.” 


I then suggested some specific tasks for the near future. 
These included: 


—securing the safety of international travelers from 
airplane hijackings, on which the General Assembly 
has already acted; 

—encouraging international voluntary service, which 
we stress both at home and in the Peace Corps 
overseas ; 

—fostering the interrelated objectives of economic 
development and population control ; 

—protecting the planet’s threatened environment, a 
major challenge confronting us all, and to which our 
own nation and people are already addressing new 
programs and greater energies; and 

—exploring the frontiers of space, an adventure whose 
excitement and benefits we continue to share with 
other nations. 

In addition, as man’s uses of the oceans grow, interna- 
tional law must keep pace. The most pressing issue regard- 
ing the law of the sea is the need to achieve agreement 
on the breadth of the territorial sea, to head off the threat 
of escalating national claims over the ocean. We also 
believe it important to make parallel progress toward 
establishing an internationally agreed boundary between 
the Continental Shelf and the deep seabeds, and on a 
regime for exploitation of deep seabed resources. 

These are issues that transcend national differences and 
ideology, and should respond to effective multilateral 
action. 

In an era when man possesses the power both to explore 
the heavens and desolate the earth, science and technology 
must be marshalled and shared in the cause of peaceful 
progress, whatever the political differences among na- 
tions. In numerous and varied fields—the peaceful use of 
atomic energy, the exploration and uses of outer space, 
the development of the resources of the ocean and the 
seabeds, the protection of our environment, the uses of 
satellites, the development of revolutionary transportation 
systems—we are working with others to channel the prod- 
ucts of technological progress to the benefit of mankind. 

My speech at the General Assembly underlined this 
country’s continuing support for the organization. My 
decisions to ask Congress for funds to assist the expan- 
sion of the U.N.’s New York Headquarters and to submit 
to the Senate the U.N. Convention on Diplomatic Priv- 
ileges and Immunities are examples of this support. 
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This year’s 25th Anniversary of the United Nations is 
an occasion for more than commemoration. It is a time 
to acknowledge its realistic possibilities and to devise ways 
to expand them. It is a time to set goals for the coming 
years, particularly in such areas as international peace- 
keeping, the economic and social programs symbolized 
by the Second Development Decade, and the new en- 
vironmental challenges posed by man’s technological 
advances. 

As the United Nations begins its second quarter cen- 
tury, America reaffirms its strong support for the prin- 
ciples and promise begun at San Francisco in 1945. Our 
task now—as for all U.N. members—is to help the orga- 
nization in steady progress toward fulfillment of that 
promise. 


Part III: America’s STRENGTH 


—Shaping Our Military Posture 
—The Process of Defense Planning 
—Strategic Policy 

—General Purpose Forces 


SHAPING OUR MILITARY POSTURE 


America’s strength is the second pillar of the structure of 
a durable peace. 

We aim for a world in which the importance of power 
is reduced; where peace is secure because the principal 
countries wish to maintain it. But this era is not yet here. 
We cannot entrust our future entirely to the self-restraint 
of countries that have not hesitated to use their power 
even against their allies. With respect to national defense, 
any President has two principal obligations: to be certain 
that our military preparations do not provide an incentive 
for aggression, but in such a way that they do not provoke 
an arms race which might threaten the very security we 
seek to protect. 

A basic review of our defense policy was essential. 

In January 1969 the need for such a review was com- 
pelling. Profound changes in the world called for a fresh 
approach to defense policy just as they required a new 
approach to foreign policy. In the past, technology was 
relatively stable; in the contemporary world a constantly 
changing technology produces a new element of insecu- 
rity. Formerly, any additional strength was strategically 
significant; today, available power threatens to outstrip 
rational objectives. 

We had to examine the basic premises underlying our 
military planning and begin shaping a military posture 
appropriate to the environment of the 1970's. 

We launched a thorough re-examination of past con- 
cepts and programs and the alternatives we should con- 
sider for the future. The review, which is continuing, 
produced a reform of both national security policies and 
decision-making processes which was the most far- 
reaching in almost two decades. 

For the first time, the National Security Council has 
had the opportunity to review a broad and complete range 
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of national strategies for both conventional and strategic 
forces. This review was undertaken in terms of security 
and budgetary implications five years into the future. 
Also for the first time, the relationship of various levels of 
defense spending to domestic priorities was spelled out in 
detail for a five-year period. 

As a result of this review, our interests, our foreign 
policy objectives, our strategies and our defense budgets 
are being brought into balance—with each other and 
with our overall national priorities. 

Four factors have a special relevance to our continuing 
reappraisal. 

—Military and Arms Control Issues: First, we need 

to ask some fundamental questions to establish the 
premises for our military posture. For example: 


* In shaping our strategic nuclear posture, to what 
extent should we seek to maintain our security 
through the development of our strength? To 
what extent should we adopt unilateral measures 
of restraint? The judgment is delicate: the for- 
mer course runs the risk of an arms race, the latter 
involves the danger of an unfavorable shift in the 
balance of power. 

* How would either course affect the prospects for 
a meaningful strategic arms limitation agreement 
with the Soviet Union in the years ahead? 

* What spectrum of threats can the United States 
responsibly deal with? Is it reasonable to seek to 
protect against every contingency from nuclear 
conflict to guerrilla wars? 


—Forward planning: Second, we have to plan ahead. 
Today’s national security decisions must flow from 
an analysis of their implications well into the future. 
Many decisions on defense policies and programs will 
not have operational consequences for several years, 
in some cases for as much as a decade. Because 
planning mistakes may not show up for several years, 
deferral of hard choices is often tempting. But the 
ultimate penalty may be disastrous. The only re- 
sponsible course is to face up to our problems and to 
make decisions in a long-term framework. 

—National Priorities: Third, we have to weigh our na- 
tional priorities. We will almost certainly not have 
the funds to finance the full range of necessary do- 
mestic programs in the years ahead if we are to main- 
tain our commitment to noninflationary economic 
growth. Defense spending is of course in a special 
category. It must never fall short of the minimum 
needed for security. If it does, the problem of do- 
mestic programs may become moot. But neither 
must we let defense spending grow beyond that 
justified by the defense of our vital interests while 
domestic needs go unmet. 

—Integrated Planning: Finally, planning our national 
security policies and programs in given countries 
and regions has often been fragmented among 








agencies. For examp'e, our intelligence analysts, de- 
fense planners, economists, and political analysts 
dealing with a given country may have been using 
different assumptions about our policy objectives, 
our expectations about the future, and even the 
basic facts about our policy choices. There was a 
need for analyses which would provide a commonly 
understood set of facts, evaluations and policy and 
program choices. These would serve as a basis for 
consideration by the National Security Council of 
what we should be doing in given countries and 
regions. 


In summary, we asked the central doctrinal questions; 
we looked as much as a decade ahead; we weighed our 
national priorities; and we sought ways of integrating the 
diverse aspects of our planning. In this fashion, we have 
reviewed the premises of our military policies, discarded 
those that no longer serve our interests, and adopted new 
ones suited to the 1970’s. The 1971 defense budget re- 
flects the results of our re-examination, the transition from 
the old strategies and policies to the new. 


THE PROCESS OF DEFENSE PLANNING 


This Administration found a defense planning process 
which left vague the impact of foreign policy on our mil- 
itary posture and provided an inadequate role for other 
agencies with a major stake in military issues. And it did 
little to relate defense and domestic priorities. 

We set out to correct these deficiencies. 


Insuring Balanced Decisions 


Virtually every major defense issue has complex diplo- 
matic, political, strategic and economic implications. To 
insure balanced decisions, we see to it that every agency 
has a full opportunity to contribute. The Director of the 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency participates in 
deliberations on defense policy decisions that affect arms 
control prospects. In turn, the Secretary of Defense and 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff participate directly in the evalua- 
tion of arms control proposals. The Departments of State 
and Defense review with the Bureau of the Budget and 
the Council of Economic Advisers economic conditions 
that influence the magnitude of defense spending. The 
Department of State examines with Defense officials issues 
that affect our relationships with allies. 

These interagency exchanges insure that I receive all 
views on key national security issues. Disagreements are 
identified and explored, not suppressed or papered over. 
The full range of choices is presented. 


Setting Rational Priorities 


Our great wealth and productive capacity still do not 
enable us to pursue every worthwhile national objective 
with unlimited means. Choices among defense strategies 
and budgets have a great impact on the extent to which 
we can pursue other national goals. 

We have no precise way of measuring whether extra 
dollars spent for defense are more important than extra 
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dollars spent for other needs. But we can and have de- 
scribed the domestic programs that are consistent with 
various levels of defense expenditures. The National Secu- 
rity Council thus has a basis for making intelligent choices 
concerning the allocation of available revenue among 
priority federal programs. I do not believe any previous 
President has had the benefit of such a comprehensive 
picture of the interrelationships among the goals he can 
pursue within the limits of the federal budget. 

As a result, I have decided on defense strategy and 
budget guidelines for the next five years that are consistent 
not only with our national security and the maintenance 
of our commitments but with our national priorities as 
well. This Administration is now in a position to weigh 
the impact of future changes in defense policies and pro- 
grams on the whole fabric of government objectives. 


Controlling the Defense Posture—The Defense Program 
Review Committee 


To meet the objectives of balanced decisions and 
rational priorities, we made a basic addition to the Na- 
tional Security Council system. I directed the formation 
of the Defense Program Review Committee, consisting 
of the Assistant to the President for National Security 
Affairs (Chairman), the Under Secretary of State, the 
Deputy Secretary of Defense, the Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, the Director of the Bureau of the Budget, 
the Director of Central Intelligence and the Chairman 
of the Council of Economic Advisers. The Director of 
the Arms Control and Disarmament Agency, the Presi- 
dent’s Science Advisor, and the Chairman of the Atomic 
Energy Commission participate as appropriate. 

This permanent Committee reviews major defense, 
fiscal, policy and program issues in terms of their strategic, 
diplomatic, political and economic implications and ad- 
vises me and the National Security Council on its findings. 
For example, the Committee analyzed our options for 
proceeding with ballistic missile defenses on four separate 
occasions. This year, it will analyze our major strategic 
and fiscal choices over the next five years, together with 
the doctrinal, diplomatic and strategic implications of 
key weapons programs. It will do so while the defense 
budget for Fiscal Year 1972 is still in the earliest stages 
of formulation. The participation in this review by the 
Department of State, the Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency, the Council of Economic Advisers, and other 
agencies insures that careful analysis and balanced evalu- 
ations will be available when the National Security Coun- 
cil next fall reviews our choices for 1972 and beyond. 


Country and Regional Analysis and Program Budgeting 


A maior obstacle to the implementation of a consistent 
and coherent foreign policy is the multitude of U.S. agen- 
cies and programs involved in activities in any one country 
or region. In the past it has been difficult for the President 
or the National Security Council to obtain a picture of 
the totality of our effort in any one country. Yet a rational 
foreign policy must start with such a comprehensive view. 
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To overcome this difficulty we have begun a series of 
country program analyses which will examine all U.S. 
programs in key countries and regions and their 
interrelationships. 

The studies for the first time put every U.S. program 
into one budget framework. The basic tool for this analysis 
is the program budget, which allocates all of our expendi- 
tures in a country on the basis of the purposes served. It 
permits us to make decisions or set guidelines for all of 
our programs simultaneously; in the past, they were ex- 
amined largely agency by agency in isolation from one 
another. 

The results of the country analysis studies are presented 
to the NSC in the form of integrated policy and program 
options based on alternative statements of interests, 
threats, and U.S. foreign policy objectives. After the NSC 
has considered these options, a decision can be made about 
the course of action to follow over the next several years. 

Of course, our efforts start from the clearly under- 
stood fundamental premise that U.S. policies and pro- 
grams must relate in a logical and meaningful fashion to 
what our friends and allies wish to do for themselves. We 
are dealing with sovereign nations each of which has its 
own interests, its own priorities and its own capabilities. 
All that our country programming is designed to do is to 
make our actions as effective as they can be, consistent 
with our mutual interests. 

I am convinced that such a comprehensive approach to 
country programs will lead to a decidedly improved for- 
eign policy. We are conscious of the need not only to make 
sound policy decisions but also to execute them. The 
country analysis studies will result in both a decision 
document for all government agencies and firm five-year 
program guidelines, presented in the form of a program 
budget. The members of the NSC, as well as the country 
director in every agency and our ambassadors in the field, 
then have a means of making sure that our decisions are 
followed up. 


STRATEGIC POLICY 
The Changing Strategic Balance 


Following World War II, the U.S. had a monopoly of 
strategic nuclear weapons. Throughout most of the 1950’s, 
our virtual monopoly of intercontinental nuclear delivery 
capability, in the form of a large force of Strategic Air 
Command bombers, gave us an overwhelming deterrent. 

This assessment was unchallenged until it became ap- 
parent in the late 1950's that the Soviet Union possessed 
the potential for developing and deploying a force of inter- 
continental ballistic missiles that could destroy a large part 
of our strategic bomber force on the ground. The fear that 
our deterrent to nuclear war was in grave jeopardy, 
though it later proved exaggerated, focused our attention 
on maintaining our nuclear superiority. 

In 1961, the new Administration accelerated our 
Polaris submarine and Minuteman ICBM programs and 
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put more of our strategic bombers on alert. These meas- 
ures provided a clear margin of U.S. nuclear superiority 
for several years. They restored our confidence in our 
deterrent; we now had two forces, our Polaris submarines 
and our Minuteman ICBM’s deployed in hardened un- 
derground silos, that were virtually invulnerable to attack 
by the Soviet Union with the then-existing technology. 

However, after 1965, the Soviets stepped up their 
ICBM deployments and began to construct their own 
force of Polaris-type submarines. And they began to test 
multiple warheads for their SS-9 ICBM, a weapon which 
can carry roughly ten times as much as our Minuteman 
missile. 

Once again, U.S. strategic superiority was being chal- 
lenged. However, this time, the Johnson Administration 
decided not to step up deployments. This restraint was 
based on two judgments. First, it was believed that there 
was relatively little we could do to keep the Soviets from 
developing over a period of time a strategic posture com- 
parable in capability to our own. Second, it was thought 
that nuclear superiority of the kind we had previously en- 
joyed would have little military or political significance 
because our retaliatory capability was not seriously 
jeopardized by larger Soviet forces and because their goal 
was in all likelihood a retaliatory capability similar to 
ours. 

As a result of these developments, an inescapable reality 
of the 1970's is the Soviet Union’s possession of powerful 
and sophisticated strategic forces approaching, and in 
some categories, exceeding ours in numbers and capability. 

Recent Soviet programs have emphasized both quan- 
titative increases in offensive and defensive forces and 
qualitative improvements in the capabilities of these 
forces—such as a new, more accurate warhead and per- 
haps penetration aids for their Minuteman-type SS-11 
missile, continued testing of the multiple warhead for 
the SS-9, and research and development on improved 
components for their ABM system, together with improved 
coverage by their ABM radars, The following table shows 
the growth in Soviet land- and submarine-based missile 
forces in the last five years. 


OPERATIONAL UNITED STATES AND SOVIET MISSILES 





1965 1970 
(Midyear) (Projected) 
(For year end) 





Intercontinental Ballistic Missiles: 


United States......... a3 934 1,054 

Was hk icten sree t bt beta haan 224 1, 290 
Submarine Launched Ballistic Missiles: 

ee eer ere 464 656 

. | SRE ; 107 300 





The Soviet missile deployments are continuing, whereas 
ours have leveled off. In the 1970's we must also expect to 
see Communist China deploy intercontinental ballistic 
missiles, seriously complicating strategic planning and 
diplomacy. 
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The evolution of U.S. and Soviet strategic capabilities 
during the past two decades was accompanied by in- 
tense doctrinal debates over the political and military 
roles of strategic forces and the appropriate criteria for 
choosing them. 

The strategic doctrine that had gained the greatest ac- 
ceptance by the time my Administration took office was 
this: According to the theory of “assured destruction,” 
deterrence was guaranteed if we were sure we could de- 
stroy a significant percentage of Soviet population and 
industry after the worst conceivable Soviet attack on 
our strategic forces. The previous Administration rea- 
soned that since we had more than enough forces for this 
purpose, restraint in the build-up of strategic weapons 
was indicated, regardless of Soviet actions. Further, it 
hoped that U.S. restraint in strategic weapons develop- 
ments and deployments would provide a strong incen- 
tive for similar restraint by the Soviet Union, thus en- 
hancing the likelihood of a stable strategic relationship 
between the two nuclear superpowers. 


A Policy for the 1970’s 


Once in office, I concluded that this strategic doctrine 
should be carefully reviewed in the light of the continued 
growth of Soviet strategic capabilities. Since the Soviets 
were continuing their ambitious strategic weapons pro- 
gram, we had to ask some basic questions. Why might a 
nuclear war start or be threatened? In this light, what 
U.S. strategic capabilities are needed for deterrence? 

We sought, in short, a strategic goal that can best be 
termed “sufficiency.” 

Our review took full account of two factors that have 
not existed in the past. 

First, the Soviets’ present build-up of strategic forces, 
together with what we know about their development 
and test programs, raises serious questions about where 
they are headed and the potential threats we and our 
allies face. These questions must be faced soberly and 
realistically. 

Second, the growing strategic forces on both sides pose 
new and disturbing problems. Should a President, in the 
event of a nuclear attack, be left with the single option 
of ordering the mass destruction of enemy civilians, in 
the face of the certainty that it would be followed by the 
mass slaughter of Americans? Should the concept of as- 
sured destruction be narrowly defined and should it be 
the only measure of our ability to deter the variety of 
threats we may face? 

Our review produced general agreement that the over- 
riding purpose of our strategic posture is political and 
defensive: to deny other countries the ability to impose 
their will on the United States and its allies under the 
weight of strategic military superiority. We must insure 
that all potential aggressors see unacceptable risks in con- 
templating a nuclear attack, or nuclear blackmail, or acts 
which could escalate to strategic nuclear war, such as a 
Soviet conventional attack on Europe. 
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Beyond this general statement, our primary task was 
to decide on the yardsticks that should be used in evalu- 
ating the adequacy of our strategic forces against the 
projected threats. This issue took on added importance 
because such yardsticks would be needed for assessing the 
desirability of possible strategic arms limitation agree- 
ments with the Soviet Union. 

We reached general agreement within the government 
on four specific criteria for strategic sufficiency. These 
represent a significant intellectual advance. They provide 
for both adequacy and flexibility. They will be constantly 
reviewed in the light of a changing technology. 


Designing Strategic Forces 


Having settled on a statement of strategic purposes and 
criteria, we analyzed possible U.S. strategic force postures 
for the 1970’s and beyond. We reviewed alternatives 
ranging from “minimum deterrence”—a posture built 
around ballistic missile submarines and the assured de- 
struction doctrine narrowly interpreted—to attempts at 
recapturing numerical superiority through accelerated 
USS. strategic deployments across the board. 

There was general agreement that postures which sig- 
nificantly reduced or increased our strategic programs and 
deployments involved undesirable risks: 


—Sharp cutbacks would not permit us to satisfy our 
sufficiency criteria, and might provoke the opposite 
Soviet reaction. If the U.S. unilaterally dropped out 
of the strategic arms competition, the Soviets might 
well seize the opportunity to step up their programs 
and achieve a significant margin of strategic superi- 
ority. The vigor and breadth of their current strategic 
weapons programs and deployments, which clearly 
exceed the requirements of minimum deterrence, 
make such a possibility seem far from remote. This 
might also—paradoxically—eliminate any Soviet in- 
centives for an agreement to limit strategic arms, and 
would raise serious concerns among our allies. This 
is particularly true for our NATO allies who view 
the U.S. commitment to deter Soviet aggression as 
being based mainly on our maintenance of a power- 
ful strategic posture. 


—Sharp increases, on the other hand, might not have 
any significant political or military benefits. Many 
believe that the Soviets would seek to offset our ac- 
tions, at least in part, and that Soviet political posi- 
tions would harden, tensions would increase, and the 
prospect for reaching agreements to limit strategic 
arms might be irreparably damaged. 


What ultimately we must do in between these extremes 
will depend, of course, on many factors. Will the Soviets 
continue to expand their strategic forces? What will be 
their configuration? What understanding might we reach 
on strategic arms limitations? What weapons systems 
might be covered by agreements? 
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I recognize that decisions on shaping our strategic pos- 
ture are perhaps the most complex and fateful we face. 
The answers to these questions will largely determine 
whether we will be forced into increased deployments to 
offset the Soviet threat to the sufficiency of our deterrent, 
or whether we and the Soviet Union can together move 
from an era of confrontation to one of negotiation, 
whether jointly we can pursue responsible, non-provoca- 
tive strategic arms policies based on sufficiency as a mu- 
tually shared goal or whether there will be another round 
of the arms race. 


The Role of Ballistic Missile Defense 


My decision to continue with the construction of the 
Safeguard anti-ballistic missile system is fully consistent 
with our criteria and with our goal of effective arms 
limitation. 

I would like to recall what I said last March about the 


problem that led us to seek approval of the first phase of 
the Safeguard program: 


“The gravest responsibility which I bear as Presi- 
dent of the United States is for the security of the 
Nation. Our nuclear forces defend not only our- 
selves but our allies as well. The imperative that our 
nuclear deterrent remain secure beyond any possible 
doubt requires that the U.S. must take steps now to 
insure that our strategic retaliatory forces will not 
become vulnerable to a Soviet attack.” 


I believed then, and I am even more convinced today, 
that there is a serious threat to our retaliatory capability 
in the form of the growing Soviet forces of ICBM’s and 
ballistic missile submarines, their multiple warhead pro- 
gram for the SS—9 missile, their apparent interest in im- 
proving the accuracy of their ICBM warheads, and their 
development of a semi-orbital nuclear weapon system. 
That this threat continues to be serious was confirmed by 
my Foreign Intelligence Advisory Board—an independ- 
ent, bipartisan group of senior outside advisors—which 
recently completed its own review of the strategic threats 
we face. 

I pointed out in the same statement that we cannot 
ignore the potential Chinese threat against the U.S. popu- 
lation, as well as the danger of an accidental or unauthor- 
ized attack from any source. Nor can we dismiss the 
possibility that other countries may in the future acquire 
the capability to attack the U.S. with nuclear weapons. 
Today, any nuclear attack—no matter how small; 
whether accidental, unauthorized or by designs; by a 
superpower or by a country with only a primitive nuclear 
delivery capability—would be a catastrophe for the U.S., 
no matter how devastating our ability to retaliate. 

No Administration with the responsibility for the lives 
and security of the American people could fail to provide 
every possible protection against such eventualities. 


Thus on March 14, 1969, I stated the objectives of the 
Safeguard program: 


“This measured deployment is designed to fulfill 
three objectives: 

“1. Protection of our land-based retaliatory forces 
against a direct attack by the Soviet Union. 

“2. Defense of the American people against the 
kind of nuclear attack which Communist China is 
likely to be able to mount within the decade. 


“3. Protection against the possibility of accidental 
attacks from any source.” 


I further described the system as follows: 


“We will provide for local defense of selected 
Minuteman missile sites and an area defense designed 
to protect our bomber bases and our command and 
control authorities. In addition, this new system will 
provide a defense of the Continental United States 
against an accidental attack and will provide sub- 
stantial protection against the kind of attack which 
the Chinese Communists may be capable of launch- 
ing throughout the 1970’s. This deployment will 
not require us to place missile and radar sites close 
to our major cities.” 


Last year, I promised that “each phase of the deploy- 
ment will be reviewed to insure that we are doing as much 
as necessary but no more than that required by the threat 
existing at that time.” I further indicated that in strategic 
arms limitation talks with the Soviet Union, the United 
States will be fully prepared to discuss limitations on de- 
fensive as well as offensive weapons systems. 

The further steps I shall propose will be consistent with 
these pledges. The Secretary of Defense will put forward 
a minimum program essential for our security. It fully 
protects our flexibility in discussing limitations on defen- 
sive weapons with the Soviet Union. It is my duty as 
President to make certain that we do no less. 


GENERAL PURPOSE FORCES 


When I examined the objectives established for our 
general purpose forces, I concluded that we must empha- 
size three fundamental premises of a sound defense policy: 

First, while strategic forces must deter all threats of 
general war no matter what the cost, our general purpose 
forces must be more sensitively related to local situations 
and particular interests. 

Second, while the possession of 95 per cent of the nu- 
clear power of the non-Communist world gives us the pri- 
mary responsibility for nuclear defense, the planning of 
general purpose forces must take into account the fact 
that the manpower of our friends greatly exceeds our own, 
as well as our heavy expenditures for strategic forces. 

Third, we cannot expect U.S. military forces to cope 
with the entire spectrum of threats facing allies or poten- 
tial allies throughout the world. This is particularly true 
of subversion and guerrilla warfare, or “wars of national 








liberation.” Experience has shown that the best means of 
dealing with insurgencies is to preempt them through 
economic development and social reform and to control 
them with police, paramilitary and military action by the 
threatened government. 

We may be able to supplement local efforts with eco- 
nomic and military assistance. However, a direct combat 
role for U.S. general purpose forces arises primarily when 
insurgency has shaded into external aggression or when 
there is an overt conventional attack. In such cases, we 
shall weigh our interests and our commitments, and we 
shall consider the efforts of our allies, in determining our 
response. 

The United States has interests in defending certain 
land areas abroad as well as essential air and sea lines of 
communication. These derive from: 


—the political and economic importance of our 
alliances; 

—our desire to prevent or contain hostilities which 
could lead to major conflicts and thereby endanger 
world peace; and 

—the strategic value of the threatened area as well as 
its line of communications. 


The military posture review I initiated the day I took 
office included a thorough examination of our general 
purpose forces. This study explored in turn our interests, 
the potential threats to those interests, the capabilities 
of our allies both with and without our assistance, and the 
relationship of various strategies to domestic priorities. 

The National Security Council examined five different 
strategies for general purpose forces and related each one 
to the domestic programs which could be supported simul- 
taneously. Thus, for the first time, national security and 
domestic priorities were considered together. In fact, two 
strategies were rejected because they were not considered 
essential to our security and because they would have 
thwarted vital domestic programs. 

We finally decided on a strategy which represented a 
significant modification of the doctrine that characterized 
the 1960's. 

The stated basis of our conventional posture in the 
1960’s was the so-called “2! war’ principle. According 
to it, U.S. forces would be maintained for a three-month 
conventional forward defense of NATO, a defense of 
Korea or Southeast Asia against a full-scale Chinese at- 
tack, and a minor contingency—all simultaneously. These 
force levels were never reached. 

In the effort to harmonize doctrine and capability, we 
chose what is best described as the “11 war” strategy. 
Under it we will maintain in peacetime general purpose 
forces adequate for simultaneously meeting a major 
Communist attack in either Europe or Asia, assisting allies 
against non-Chinese threats in Asia, and contending with 
a contingency eleswhere. 
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The choice of this strategy was based on the following 
considerations : 


—the nuclear capability of our strategic and theater 
nuclear forces serves as a deterrent to full-scale Soviet 
attack on NATO Europe or Chinese attack on our 
Asian allies; 

—the prospects for a coordinated two-front attack on 
our allies by Russia and China are low both because 
of the risks of nuclear war and the improbability of 
Sino-Soviet cooperation. In any event, we do not 
believe that such a coordinated attack should be met 
primarily by U.S. conventional forces; 

—the desirability of insuring against greater than ex- 
pected threats by maintaining more than the forces 
required to meet conventional threats in one thea- 
ter—such as NATO Europe; 

—weakness on our part would be more provocative 
than continued U.S. strength, for it might encourage 
others to take dangerous risks, to resort to the illusion 
that military adventurism could succeed. 


To meet the requirements for the strategy we adopted, 
we will maintain the required ground and supporting 
tactical air forces in Europe and Asia, together with naval 
and air forces. At the same time, we will retain adequate 
active forces in addition to a full complement of reserve 
forces based in the United States. These force levels will 
be spelled out in greater detail in the program and budget 
statement of the Secretary of Defense. 


Part IV: An Era oF NEGOTIATION 


—The Soviet Union 
—Eastern Europe 
—Communist China 
—Arms Control 
—Issues for the Future 


“We cannot expect to make every one our 
friend but we can try to make no one our 
enemy.” 

The President’s Inaugural Address 


Twenty years ago the United States and what was then 
the Communist bloc could be resigned to the mutual 
hostility that flowed from deep-seated differences of 
ideology and national purpose. Many of those differences 
remain today. But the changes of two decades have 
brought new conditions and magnified the risks of 
intractable hostility. 


—For us as well as our adversaries, in the nuclear age 
the perils of using force are simply not in reasonable 
proportion to most of the objectives sought in many 
cases. The balance of nuclear power has placed a 
premium on negotiation rather than confrontation. 

—We both have learned too that great powers may find 
their interests deeply involved in local conflict—risk- 
ing confrontation—yet have precariously little influ- 
ence over the direction taken by local forces. 
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—The nuclear age has also posed for the United States 
and the Communist countries the common dangers 
of accidents or miscalculation. Both sides are threat- 
ened, for example, when any power seeks tactical 
advantage from a crisis and risks provoking a 
strategic response. 

—Reality has proved different from expectation for 
both sides. The Communist world in particular has 
had to learn that the spread of Communism may 
magnify international tensions rather than usher in 
a period of reconciliation as Marx taught. 


Thus, in a changing world, building peace requires 
patient and continuing communication. Our first task 
in that dialogue is fundamental—to avert war. Beyond 
that, the United States and the Communist countries 
must negotiate on the issues that divide them if we are 
to build a durable peace. Since these issues were not caused 
by personal disagreements, they cannot be removed by 
mere atmospherics. We do not delude ourselves that a 
change of tone represents a change of policy. We are 
prepared to deal seriously, concretely and precisely with 
outstanding issues. 

The lessons of the post-war period in negotiations with 
the Communist states—a record of some success, though 
much more of frustration—point to three clear principles 
which this Administration will observe in approaching 
negotiations in the 1970’s. 

First: We will deal with the Communist countries on 
the basis of a precise understanding of what they are about 
in the world, and thus of what we can reasonably expect 
of them and ourselves. Let us make no mistake about it— 
leaders of the Communist nations are serious and deter- 
mined. Because we do take them seriously, we will not 
underestimate the depth of ideological disagreement or 
the disparity between their interests and ours. Nor will 
we pretend that agreement is imminent by fostering the 
illusion that they have already given up their beliefs or 
are just about to do so in the process of negotiations. 

It is precisely these differences which require creation 
of objective conditions—negotiation by negotiation— 
from which peace can develop despite a history of mis- 
trust and rivalry. We may hope that the passage of time 
and the emergence of a new generation in the Communist 
countries will bring some change in Communist purposes. 
But failing that, we must seek in the most practical way 
to influence Communist actions. 

It will be the policy of the United States, therefore, 
not to employ negotiations as a forum for cold-war in- 
vective, or ideological debate. We will regard our Com- 
munist adversaries first and foremost as nations pursuing 
their own interests as they perceive these interests, just 
as we follow our own interests as we see them. We 
will judge them by their actions as we expect to be judged 
by our own. Specific agreements, and the structure of 
peace they help build, will come from a realistic accom- 
modation of conflicting interests. 


A second principle we shall observe in negotiating with 
the Communist countries relates to how these negotiations 
should be conducted—how they should be judged by 
peoples on both sides anxious for an easing of tensions. 
All too often in the past, whether at the summit or lower 
levels, we have come to the conference table with more 
attention to psychological effect than to substance. Naive 
enthusiasm and even exaltation about the fact that a ne- 
gotiation will be held only tends to obscure the real issues 
on whose resolution the success of the talks depends. Then, 
since the results are almost always less dramatic than ex- 
pected, the false euphoria gives way to equally false 
hopelessness. 

Negotiations must be, above all, the result of careful 
preparation and an authentic give-and-take on the issues 
which have given rise to them. They are served by 
neither bluff abroad nor bluster at home. 

We will not become psychologically dependent on rapid 
or extravagant progress. Nor will we be discouraged by 
frustration or seeming failure. The stakes are too high, and 
the task too great, to judge our effort in any temporary 
perspective. We shall match our purpose with perse- 
verance. 

The third essential in successful negotiations is an ap- 
preciation of the context in which issues are addressed. 
The central fact here is the inter-relationship of interna- 
tional events. We did not invent the inter-relationship; 
it is not a negotiating tactic. It is a fact of life. This Ad- 
ministration recognizes that international developments 
are entwined in many complex ways: political issues relate 
to strategic questions, political events in one area of the 
world may have a far-reaching effect on political develop- 
ments in other parts of the globe. 

These principles emphasize a realistic approach to 
seeking peace through negotiations. They are a guide to 
a gradual and practical process of building agreement 
on agreement. They rest upon the basic reality which 
underlies this Administration’s dealings with the Commu- 
nist states. We will not trade principles for promises, or 
vital interests for atmosphere. We shall always be ready 
to talk seriously and purposefully about the building of 
a stable peace. 


THE SOVIET UNION 


The general principles outlined above apply fully to 
our approach to issues between the United States and the 
Soviet Union. 

The Soviet Union shares with other countries the over- 
whelming temptation to continue to base its policies at 
home and abroad on old and familiar concepts, But per- 
ceptions framed in the Nineteenth Century are hardly 
relevant to the new era we are now entering. 

If we have had to learn the limitations of our own 
power, the lessons of the last two decades must have left 
their imprint on the leadership in the Kremlin—in the 
recognition that Marxist ideology is not the surest guide to 
the problems of a changing industrial society, the world- 
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wide decline in the appeal of ideology, and most of all 
in the foreign policy dilemmas repeatedly posed by the 
spread of Communism to states which. refuse to endure 
permanent submission to Soviet authority—a develop- 
ment illustrated vividly by the Soviet schism with China. 

The central problem of Soviet-American relations, then, 
is whether our two countries can transcend the past and 
work together to build a lasting peace. 

In 1969, we made a good beginning. In this first year 
of my Administration we ratified the Non-Proliferation 
Treaty; we made progress in negotiating arms control on 
the seabed; we took steps to further the prospects of 
agreement regarding chemical and biological methods 
of warfare; we engaged in talks on a Middle Eastern set- 
tlement; and we began negotiations on the limitation of 
strategic arms—the most important arms control nego- 
tiations this country has ever entered. In concert with our 
allies, we have also offered to negotiate on specific issues 
in Europe: history has taught us that if crises arise in 
Europe, the world at large cannot long expect to remain 
unaffected. 

But while certain successes have been registered in 
negotiations and there is cause for cautious optimism that 
others will follow, our overall relationship with the 
USSR remains far from satisfactory. To the detriment of 
the cause of peace, the Soviet leadership has failed to exert 
a helpful influence on the North Vietnamese in Paris. 
The overwhelming majority of the war materiel that 
reaches North Vietnam comes from the USSR, which 
thereby bears a heavy responsibility for the continuation 
of the war. This cannot help but cloud the rest of our 
relationship with the Soviet Union. 

In the Middle East talks, too, we have not seen on the 
Soviet side that practical and constructive flexibility which 
is necessary for a successful outcome, and without which 
the responsibility of the great powers in the search for a 
settlement cannot be met. We see evidence, moreover, 
that the Soviet Union seeks a position in the area as a 
whole which would make great power rivalry more likely. 

We hope that the coming year will bring evidence that 
the Soviets have decided to seek a durable peace rather 
than continue along the roads of the past. 

-It will not be the sincerity or purpose of the Soviet 
leadership that will be at issue. The tensions between us 
are not generated by personal misunderstandings, and 
neither side does anyone a service by so suggesting. Peace 
does not come simply with statesmen’s smiles. At issue 
are basic questions of long conflicting purposes in a world 
where no one’s interests are furthered by conflict. Only 
a straight-forward recognition of that reality—and an 
equally direct effort to deal with it—will bring us to the 
genuine cooperation which we seek and which the peace 
of the world requires. 


EASTERN EUROPE 


The nations of Eastern Europe have a history with 
many tragic aspects. Astride the traditional invasion routes 
of the Continent, they have suffered long periods of for- 
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eign occupation and cultural suppression. And even when 
they gained independence—many of them following 
World War I—they remained the prey of powerful 
neighbors. 

We are aware that the Soviet Union sees its own secu- 
rity as directly affected by developments in this region. 
Several times, over the centuries, Russia has been invaded 
through Central Europe; so this sensitivity is not novel, 
or purely the product of Communist dogma. 

It is not the intention of the United States to under- 
mine the legitimate security interests of the Soviet Union. 
The time is certainly past, with the development of mod- 
ern technology, when any power would seek to exploit 
Eastern Europe to obtain strategic advantage against the 
Soviet Union. It is clearly no part of our policy. Our 
pursuit of negotiation and detente is meant to reduce ex- 
isting tensions, not to stir up new ones. 

By the same token, the United States views the countries 
of Eastern Europe as sovereign, not as parts of a monolith. 
And we can accept no doctrine that abridges their right 
to seek reciprocal improvement of relations with us or 
others. 

We are prepared to enter into negotiations with the 
nations of Eastern Europe, looking to a gradual normal- 
ization of relations. We will adjust ourselves to whatever 
pace and extent of normalization these countries are will- 
ing to sustain. 

Progress in this direction has already been achieved 
in our relations with Romania. My visit to that country 
last summer—which will remain unforgettable for me in 
human terms—set in motion a series of cooperative pro- 
grams in the economic, technical, scientific and cultural 
fields. We intend to pursue these with vigor. My talks 
with President Ceausescu also began the process of ex- 
changing views on broader questions of mutual concern 
which, in our view, will contribute to a general improve- 
ment of the communication between West and East. A 
similar relationship is open to any Communist country 
that wishes to enter it. 

Stability and peace in Europe will be enhanced once 
its division is healed. The United States, and the nations 
of Western Europe, have historic ties with the peoples 
and nations of Eastern Europe, which we wish to main- 
tain and renew. 

As I said in my toast to President Ceausescu during my 
visit to Romania last August: 


“We seek, in sum, a peace not of hegemonies, and 
not of artificial uniformity, but a peace in which the 
legitimate interests of each are respected and all are 
safeguarded.” 


COMMUNIST CHINA 


The Chinese are a great and vital people who should 
not remain isolated from the international community. 
In the long run, no stable and enduring international order 
is conceivable without the contribution of this nation of 
more than 700 million people. 
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Chinese foreign policy reflects the complexity of China’s 
historical relationships with the outside world. While 
China has the longest unbroken history of self-government 
in the world, it has had little experience in dealing with 
other nations on a basis of equal sovereignty. Predominant 
in Asia for many centuries, these gifted and cultured peo- 
ple saw their society as the center of the world. Their 
tradition of self-imposed cultural isolation ended abruptly 
in the Nineteenth Century, however, when an internally 
weak China fell prey to exploitation by technologically 
superior foreign powers. 

The history inherited by the Chinese Communists, 
therefore, was a complicated mixture of isolation and in- 
cursion, of pride and humiliation. We must recall this 
unique past when we attempt to define a new relationship 
for the future. 

Nor can we underestimate the gulf of ideology between 
us, or the apparent differences in interests and how we 
interpret world events. While America has historic ties of 
friendship with the Chinese people, and many of our basic 
interests are not in conflict, we must recognize the pro- 
found gulf of suspicion and ideology. 

The principles underlying our relations with Commu- 
nist China are similar to those governing our policies to- 
ward the USSR. United States policy is not likely soon to 
have much impact on China’s behavior, let alone its ideo- 
logical outlook. But it is certainly in our interest, and in 
the interest of peace and stability in Asia and the world, 
that we take what steps we can toward improved prac- 
tical relations with Peking. 

The key to our relations will be the actions each side 
takes regarding the other and its allies. We will not ignore 
hostile acts. We intend to maintain our treaty commit- 
ment to the defense of the Republic of China. But we will 
seek to promote understandings which can establish a 
new pattern of mutually beneficial actions. 


I made these points to the leaders I met throughout my 
trip to Asia, and they were welcomed as constructive and 
realistic. 

We have avoided dramatic gestures which might invite 
dramatic rebuffs. We have taken specific steps that did 
not require Chinese agreement but which underlined our 
willingness to have a more normal and constructive rela- 
tionship. During the year, we have: 


—made it possible for American tourists, museums, and 
others to make non-commercial purchases of Chinese 
goods without special authorization; 

—broadened the categories of Americans whose pass- 
ports may be automatically validated for travel in 
Communist China, to include members of Congress, 
journalists, teachers, post-graduate scholars and col- 
lege students, scientists, medical doctors and repre- 
sentatives of the American Red Cross; 


—pPermitted subsidiaries of American firms abroad to 


engage in commerce between Communist China and 
third countries. 


The resumption of talks with the Chinese in Warsaw 
may indicate that our approach will prove useful. These 
first steps may not lead to major results at once, but sooner 
or later Communist China will be ready to reenter the 
international community. 

Our desire for improved relations is not a tactical means 
of exploiting the clash between China and the Soviet 
Union. We see no benefit to us in the intensification of 
that conflict, and we have no intention of taking sides. 
Nor is the United States interested in joining any con- 
dominium or hostile coalition of great powers against 
either of the large Communist countries. Our attitude is 
clear-cut—a lasting peace will be impossible so long as 
some nations consider themselves the permanent enemies 
of others. 


ARMS CONTROL 


There is no area in which we and the Soviet Union— 
as well as others—have a greater common interest than 
in reaching agreement with regard to arms control. 

The traditional course of seeking security primarily 
through military strength raises several problems in a 
world of multiplying strategic weapons. 


—Modern technology makes any balance precarious 
and prompts new efforts at ever higher levels of 
complexity. 

—Such an arms race absorbs resources, talents and 
energies. 

—The more intense the competition, the greater the 
uncertainty about the other side’s intentions. 

—The higher the level of armaments, the greater the 
violence and devastation should deterrence fail. 


For these reasons I decided early in the Administration 
that we should seek to maintain our security whenever 
possible through cooperative efforts with other nations at 
the lowest possible level of uncertainty, cost, and potential 
violence. 

Our careful preparations for the Strategic Arms Limi- 
tation Talks (SALT) with the Soviet Union were de- 
signed to achieve this objective. 


Preparations for SALT 


Our immediate problem was to determine what meas- 
ures would be most practical in slowing the momentum of 
armament and work out a procedure most likely to yield 
useful discussions. 

In preparing for these negotiations, we were tempted to 
follow the traditional pattern of settling on one agreed 
position and launching discussions with the other side on 
this basis. We could have adopted the specific package 
proposal developed by the previous Administration or we 
could have quickly formulated an alternative plan. In my 
judgment there were two major problems with this 
approach. 

First, I was convinced that we lacked the comprehen- 
sive and detailed body of facts and analyses to take 
account of the most recent developments in Soviet and 


US. strategic programs. 








Second, we would have been engaged in a negotiating 
process—with the inevitable investment of prestige—be- 
fore either side had defined its purposes. There was a 
danger of turning SALT into a tactical exercise or even 
more the kind of propaganda battle characteristic of some 
previous disarmament conferences. 

Too much depended on these talks, for our nation and 
all mankind, to rush into them partially prepared. We 
decided that a clarification of objectives and factual data 
would allow us to discuss proposals in a coherent frame- 
work, and ultimately speed up negotiations. We assumed 
further that if the other side had a serious interest in ex- 
ploring the possibilities of strategic arms limitations they 
would have a joint interest with us to analyze the issues 
which would have to be resolved before a satisfactory 
agreement could be reached. For an agreement to limit 
strategic arms can be lasting only if it enhances the sense 
of security of both sides. It is in the mutual interest there- 
fore to clarify each other’s intentions. 

Therefore, instead of attempting to hammer out an 
agreed government position or a simple proposal, we chose 
a different course. 

We first laid out preliminary models of possible strategic 
arms limitation agreements. We compared these both with 
each other and with the situation most likely to prevail in 
the absence of an agreement. This process greatly im- 
proved our understanding of the types of agreements we 
should consider and pointed up some of the fundamental 
issues. In order to resolve these issues, I directed the forma- 
tion of a Verification Panel to examine the verification 
aspects and strategic implications of curbs on individual 
weapons systems and then combinations of them. 

The Panel took each strategic weapons system in isola- 
tion (e.g., ICBM’s or ABM’s) and explored all the issues 
that would be involved in its limitation. We knew that any 
agreement had to be verified and we knew too the reluc- 
tance of the Soviet Union to accept on-site inspection. The 
Verification Panel therefore analyzed in detail what we 
could do unilaterally. Specifically, it surveyed our intelli- 
gence capability to monitor the other side’s compliance 
with a curb for each weapon system; the precise activities 
that would have to be restricted to ensure confidence in the 
effectiveness of the limitation; and the impact of the limi- 
tation on U.S. and Soviet strategic weapons programs. 

The analysis of our capability to verify individual weap- 
ons systems provided the building blocks for analyzing 
various combinations of limitations. These building blocks 
were combined in various positions which can be grouped 
in three general categories. This will enable us to respond 
to a broad range of Soviet proposals. These categories are: 

1. Limitations on numbers of missiles. A ceiling would 
be placed on numbers of missiles without an attempt to 
restrain qualitative improvements like MIRV (multiple 
independently targeted re-entry vehicles). In general, 
these options would stop the growth of some or all strategic 
missile forces. They would not change the qualitative race. 

2. Limitations on numbers and capabilities of missiles. 
These options would not only limit the numbers of missiles 
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but also their capabilities, including qualitative controls 
over such weapons as MIRV’s. The hard issues here cen- 
ter around verification since the determination of quality 
requires a more intensive inspection than quantity. 

3. Reduce offensive forces. This approach would at- 
tempt to reduce the number of offenisve forces without 
qualitative restrictions on the theory that at fixed and 
lower levels of armaments the risks of technological sur- 
prise would be reduced. 

Each of these options was analyzed in relation to various 
levels of strategic defensive missiles, ABM’s. 

The manner in which these studies were carried out 
contributed to their scope and their success. Discussions 
explored substantive issues rather than exchanging rigidly 
defined bureaucratic positions. Consistent with the overall 
philosophy of the NSC system, we focused on comprehen- 
sive assessments of the issues and alternatives rather than 
on attainable compromises. This presented me with clear 
choices, clear disagreements, and clear rationales. In the 
process we established a comprehensive inventory of the 
possibilities of a wide range of limitations. This should 
greatly enhance our flexibility in the forthcoming 
negotiations. 

The SALT negotiations involve fundamental security 
issues for our NATO allies, as well as Japan. We have 
fully consulted them, engaging their views and expertise 
at every stage of the process. In July we discussed in great 
detail the relationship of SALT to the overall strategic 
balance with our allies and we presented the various 
options as we saw them then. In early November we con- 
sulted in greater detail on our approach to the first phase 
of SALT. We intend to continue to work closely with 
our allies as the negotiations continue. We consider our 
security inseparable from theirs. 

This process involved the most intensive study of stra- 
tegic arms problems ever made by this or any other gov- 
ernment. And this process had several advantages. We 
were not tied to a single position; instead we had building 
blocks for several different positions depending on our 
decisions and what might prove negotiable. Opening talks 
with the Soviets could concentrate on the principles and 
objectives underlying any type of strategic arms agreement. 

Preliminary talks in Helsinki opened November 17 and 
continued until December 22. Our experience there con- 
firmed the validity of our approach. The discussions were 
serious and businesslike. The Soviet representatives dem- 
onstrated considerable preparation. They also seemed 
to welcome the “building block” approach, We were able 
to develop an agreed work program for further discus- 
sions without acrimony and in full awareness of the likely 
nature of such discussions. Above all, we could explore 
each other’s purposes without getting bogged down in 
negotiating details. 

From a discussion of basic principles and objectives we 
plan to move in April in Vienna to more specific positions. 
We enter this next phase with a well-developed body of 
techncial analysis and evaluations, which is being con- 
tinuously expanded and improved by the Verification 
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Panel and the NSC process. And we will make a deter- 
mined effort throughout these negotiations to reach agree- 
ments that will not only protect our national security but 
actually enhance it. 


Chemical and Biological Weapons 


We are prepared to take any unilateral arms control 
action that will not compromise our security and will 
minimize the danger that certain weapons will ever be 
developed or used by any nation. A good example is the 
field of chemical and biological weapons. After extensive 
study, I determined that a new American policy would 
strengthen ongoing multilateral efforts to restrict the use 
of these weapons by international law. We hope that other 
nations will follow our example and restrict their own 
programs unilaterally. 

When I took office, the chemical and biological defense 
programs of the United States had gone unexamined and 
unanalyzed by policymakers for 15 years. I directed a 
comprehensive NSC system review of the premises, issues, 
and technical details involved. This major six-month 
study was the first thorough reassessment of this subject 
that had ever taken place at the Presidential level. After 
a National Security Council meeting in early November, 
I announced my specific decisions on November 25: 


—Chemical Warfare: First, I reaffirmed the long- 
standing policy that the United States will never be 
the first to use lethal chemicals in any conflict. Sec- 
ond, I extended this policy to include incapacitating 
chemical weapons. Third, I am submitting the 1925 
Geneva Protocol—which prohibits the use of chem- 
ical and biological weapons in warfare—to the Sen- 
ate for its advice and consent to ratification. 

—Biological Research: 1 declared that the United 
States is renouncing biological warfare, since bio- 
logical warfare would have massive, unpredictable, 
and potentially uncontrollable consequences. The 
United States will not engage in the development, 
procurement, or stockpiling of biological weapons. 
We shall restrict our biological program to research 
for defensive purposes, strictly defined—such as tech- 
niques of immunization, safety measures, and the 
control and prevention of the spread of disease. The 
United States has associated itself with the objectives 
of the United Kingdom draft convention banning 
the use of biological weapons, submitted to the Con- 
ference of the Committee on Disarmament at Geneva 
in 1969. 


In addition, on February 14, 1970, the United States 
renounced offensive preparations for the use of toxins 
as a method of warfare. We declared that we will confine 
our military programs for toxins to research for defensive 
purposes only, and announced that all existing toxin 
weapons and stocks of toxins which are not required 
for this research would be destroyed. Although the U.N. 
Secretary General and World Health Organization have 
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declared that toxins are chemicals, they produce effects 
commonly described as disease, and are produced by fa- 
cilities similar to those needed for the production of 
biological agents. Hence we decided to remove any am- 
biguity in the interest of progress toward arms control. 
As I stated on November 25, “Mankind already car- 
ries in its own hands too many of the seeds of its own de- 
struction.” By the examples we set, we hope to lead the 


way toward the day when other nations adopt the same 
principles. 


Seabeds—Multilateral Arms Control 


The responsibility for the control of armaments is multi- 
lateral as well as bilateral. The spread of technological 
skills knows no national boundaries; and innovation in 
weaponry is no monopoly of the superpowers. The dan- 
ger of competitive armament is universal. Without in- 
ternational constraints, the planet would be menaced by 
the spread of weapons of mass destruction to regions newly 
explored. 

Collaborative efforts to avert these dangers have already 
produced a series of international agreements: 


—to prohibit the testing of nuclear weapons in the 
atmosphere, in outer space, and underwater. 

—to prohibit the proliferation of nuclear weaponry. 

—to prohibit the use of Antarctica, or of outer space 
and its celestial bodies, for military purposes. 


The United States has supported the efforts of the Con- 
ference of the Committee on Disarmament at Geneva to 
reach an international agreement prohibiting the emplace- 
ment of weapons of mass destruction on the bed of the sea. 
It is to the advantage of all to bring arms control, instead 
of strategic arms, to the ocean floor. The spread of weap- 
ons of mass destruction to this new realm would com- 
plicate the security problem of all nations, and would be 
to no nation’s advantage. 


Conclusion 


The first year of this Administration saw significant 
progress in three areas of arms control. 


—Unilaterally, we announced the comprehensive 
chemical and biological policy designed to set an 
example and encourage multilateral arms control in 
this field. 

—Bilaterally, with the Soviet Union, we launched what 
could be the most important arms control discussions 
ever undertaken. 

—Multilaterally, we made substantial progress toward 
reserving the vast ocean floors for peaceful purposes. 


In all three instances we see our actions as protecting 
America’s strength and enhancing her security. It is the 
biggest responsibility of this generation to avoid becom- 
ing the victim of its own technology. 
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ISSUES FOR THE FUTURE 


The issues before us are ample proof of the challenge we 
face. The agenda requires not only fateful re-examinations 
of some of our old positions but also judgments about 
trends in the Communist world and the effect of our nego- 
tiations on our relationship with our friends. These ques- 
tions include: 


1. Strategic Arms Limitations 


—Our approach to these negotiations has been de- 
scribed in detail above. 


2. Limiting the Flow of Weapons to Regions in Conflict 


—When peace is in everyone’s interest, we must find a 
way to control conflict everywhere. We must not be 
drawn into conflicts by local rivalries. The great 
powers should try to damp down rather than fan 
local passions by showing restraint in their sale of 
arms to regions in conflict. We stand ready to discuss 
practical arrangements to this end. 


3. Resolve the Great East-West Political Issues 


—We continue to be prepared to discuss the issues that 
divide us from the Communist countries. Whether 
in addressing the cruel division of Europe or the 
future security of Asia we shall try to deepen the 
dialogue with the Communist powers. But we will 
not permit negotiations to be used to sacrifice the 
interests of our friends. We are committed to the 
closest consultation with our NATO allies, and we 
will maintain the closest contact with our friends and 
allies in Asia. 

4. Closer Cooperation in Potential Crises 


—We must give practical expression to the common 
interest we have with the Soviet Union in identifying 
or limiting conflict in various areas of the world. Our 
choice is to find a way to share more information with 
our adversaries to head off conflict without affecting 
either our own security interests or those of our 
friends. 


These are all difficult choices. Our careful consideration 
of the issues involved in negotiations with the Communist 
world will take full account of them, as we proceed to 
build a lasting peace without sacrificing the interests of 
our allies and friends. 


Conc.usion: A New DEFINITION OF PEACE 


Few ideas have been so often or so loosely invoked as 
that of “Peace.” But if peace is among the most over- 
worked and often-abused staples of mankind’s vocabulary, 
one of the reasons is that it is embedded so deeply in man’s 
aspirations. 

Skeptical and estranged, many of our young people 
today look out on a world they never made. They survey 
its conflicts with apprehension. Graduated into the im- 
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personal routine of a bureaucratic, technological society, 
many of them see life as lonely conformity lacking the lift 
of a driving dream. 

Yet there is no greater idealism, no higher adventure 
than taking a realistic road for peace. It is an adventure 
realized not in the exhilaration of a single moment, but in 
the lasting rewards of patient, detailed and specific 
efforts—a step at a time. 


—Peace requires confidence—it needs the cement of 
trust among friends. 

—Peace requires partnership—or else we will exhaust 
our resources, both physical and moral, in a futile 
effort to dominate our friends and forever isolate our 
enemies. 

—Peace must be just. It must answer man’s dream of 
human dignity. 

—Peace requires strength. It cannot be based on good 
will alone. 

—Peace must be generous, No issue can be truly settled 
unless the solution brings mutual advantage. 

—Peace must be shared. Other nations must feel that 
it is their peace just as we must feel that it is ours. 

—And peace must be practical. It can only be found 
when nations resolve real issues, and accommodate 
each other’s real interests. This requires not high 
rhetoric, but hard work. 


These principles apply to our opponents as well as to 
our allies, to the less developed as well as the economically 
advanced nations. The peace we seek must be the work 
of all nations. 

For peace will endure only when every nation has a 
greater stake in preserving than in breaking it. 

I expressed these thoughts in my toast to the Acting 
President of India at New Delhi on July 31, 1969. I re- 
peat it now: 


“The concept of peace is as old as civilization, but 
the requirements of peace change with a changing 
world. Today we need a new definition of peace, 
one which recognizes not only the many threats to 
peace but also the many dimensions of peace. 

“Peace is much more than the absence of war; 
and as Gandhi’s life reminds us, peace is not the 
absence of change. Gandhi was a disciple of peace. 
He also was an architect of profound and far-reach- 
ing change. He stood for the achievement of change 
through peaceful methods, for belief in the power 
of conscience, for faith in the dignity and grace of 
the human spirit and in the rights of man. 

“In today’s rapidly changing world there is no such 
thing as a static peace or a stagnant order. To stand 
still is to build pressures that are bound to explode 
the peace; and more fundamentally, to stand still 
is to deny the universal aspirations of mankind. Peace 
today must be a creative force, a dynamic process, 
that embraces both the satisfaction of man’s material 
needs and the fulfillment of his spiritual needs. 
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“The pursuit of peace means building a structure 
of stability within which the rights of each nation 
are respected: the rights of national independence, 
of self-determination, the right to be secure within 
its own borders and to be free from intimidation. 

“This structure of stability can take many forms. 
Some may choose to join in formal alliances; some 
may choose to go their own independent way. We 
respect India’s policy of nonalignment and its deter- 
mination to play its role in the search of peace in 
its own way. What matters is not how peace is pre- 
served, but that it be preserved; not the formal struc- 
ture of treaties, but the informal network of common 
ideals and common purposes that together become 
a fabric of peace. What matters is not whether the 
principles of international behavior these represent 
are written or unwritten principles, but rather that 
they are accepted principles. 

“Peace demands restraint. The truest peace ex- 
presses itself in self-restraint, in the voluntary accept- 
ance, whether by men or by nations, of those basic 
rules of behavior that are rooted in mutual respect 
and demonstrated in mutual forbearance. 

“When one nation claims the right to dictate the 
internal affairs of another, there is no peace. 

“When nations arm for the purpose of threatening 
their weaker neighbors, there is no peace. 

“There is true peace only when the weak are as 
safe as the strong, only when the poor can share the 
benefits of progress with the rich, and only when 
those who cherish freedom can exercise freedom. 

“Gandhi touched something deep in the spirit of 
man. He forced the world to confront its conscience, 
and the world is better for having done so. Yet we 
still hear other cries, other appeals to our collective 
conscience as a community of man. 

“The process of peace is one of answering those 
cries, yet doing so in a manner that preserves the 
right of each people to seek its own destiny in its 
own way and strengthens the principles of national 
sovereignty and national integrity, on which the 
structure of peace among nations depends. 

“However fervently we believe in our own ideals, 
we cannot impose those ideals on others and still call 
ourselves men of peace. But we can assist others who 
share those ideals and who seek to give them life. As 
fellow members of the world community, we can 
assist the people of India in their heroic struggle to 
make the world’s most populous democracy a model 
of orderly development and progress. 

“There is a relationship between peace and free- 
dom. Because man yearns for peace, when the people 
are free to choose their choice is more likely to 
be peace among nations; and because man yearns 
for freedom, when peace is secure the thrust of social 
evolution is toward greater freedom within nations. 

“Essentially, peace is rooted in a sense of com- 
munity: in a recognition of the common destiny of 


mankind, in a respect for the common dignity of 
mankind, and in the patterns of cooperation that 
make common enterprises possible. This is why the 
new patterns of regional cooperation emerging in 
Asia can be bulwarks of peace. 

“In the final analysis, however, peace is a spiritual 
condition. All religions pray for it. Man must build 
it by reason and patience. 

“On the moon, now, is a plaque bearing these 
simple words: “We came in peace for all mankind.” 

“Mahatma Gandhi came in peace to all mankind. 

“In this spirit, then, let us all together commit 
ourselves to a new concept of peace: 


—A concept that combines continuity and change, 
stability and progress, tradition and innovation; 

—A peace that turns the wonders of science to the 
service of man; 

—A peace that is both a condition and a process, 
a state of being and a pattern of change, a re- 
nunciation of war and a constructive alterna- 
tive to revolution; 

—A peace that values diversity and respects the 
right of different peoples to live by different 
systems—and freely to choose the systems they 
live by; 

—A peace that rests on the determination of those 
who value it to preserve it but that looks for- 
ward to the reduction of arms and the ascend- 
ancy of reason; 

—A peace responsive to the human spirit, respect- 
ful of the divinely inspired dignity of man, one 
that lifts the eyes of all to what man in brother- 
hood can accomplish and that now, as man 
crosses the threshold of the heavens, is more 
necessary that ever.” 

RicHarp Nixon 
The White House 
February 18, 1970 


NOTE: As printed above, this item follows the text of the 160-page 
booklet issued by the White House. 


For the President’s message transmitting the report to the Con- 


gress and his remarks at a briefing on the report, see the preceding 
and following items. 


The President’s Foreign Policy Report 


Remarks of the President to Members of the Press 
Attending a Background Briefing on the President’s 
Report to the Congress. Delivered February 16, 1970. 
Released February 18, 1970 


THE Preswent. Ladies and gentlemen: 


As you know, this is a briefing on the message that will 
be sent to the Congress on Wednesday. And the message 
is entitled “Foreign Policy for the 1970’s: A New Strategy 
for Peace.” Is that the last title we agreed on? 
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Dr. Kissincer. Yes. 

THE Preswent. The title always comes last. But in 
any event, I wanted to take this opportunity to refer 
briefly to the report, and then to turn the meeting over 
to Dr. Kissinger, who will have the primary responsi- 
bility for the briefing, and questions may of course be 
directed to Under Secretary Richardson or to Mr. Packard 
in their particular areas, if you so desire. 

This report is, as you know, the first of its kind ever 
made by a President to the Congress. It is a very long 
report. We tried to shrink it some, but we finally came up 
with 40,000 words, which I understand is the longest 
report made to the Congress, except for a budget message. 
That does not particularly recommend itself to you, but 
it does indicate the great amount of work which went 
into the report from the various departments concerned, 
and by the National Security Council staff, and also some 
work in my case as well. 

I particularly want to give credit to those who have 
done this, what I think is a monumental task. It is, in 
my view, the most comprehensive statement on foreign 
and defense policy ever made in this country. This is no 
reflection on previous administrations. It just happens 
it is the first time it has all been pulled together in one 
place because of our National Security Council system. 

It also is historic because it, in effect, marks a water- 
shed, a watershed in American foreign policy. 

Secretary Laird and I are going to have to leave here 
for another meeting where he is going to report on his 
trip to Vietnam. But I recall when we were serving in 
the Congress together many years ago, the period immedi- 
ately after World War II, the institutions we supported 
then, the policies we supported then, the world as it was 
then. And I also recall the policies that we supported 
during the Eisenhower administration from 1953 to early 
1961. 

This report, as you will note from reading the introduc- 
tion particularly and the various passages in it, shows a 
very significant shift from those policies of the past to the 
new policies dealing with the world situation as it is today. 


And this does not mean that this report indicates any 


abandonment, on the part of the United States, of its 
alliances around the world. On the contrary, peace can- 
not be built by abandoning allies. 

It does mean, on the other hand, that we have reexam- 
ined our commitments around the world to see that they 
are consistent with our interests. We have reexamined our 
defense policy and we are trying to present here a policy 
not just for a year, but a policy for a decade, and even 
beyond that. 

I would say finally that in working on this report, that 
it not only represents in effect the efforts of a whole year 
of a very dedicated group of people in the National 
Security Council staff, in the State Department, and in 
the Defense Department, a year of their effort, many, 
many meetings, some on the record, some that were never 
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reported ; it also represents, speaking for myself, the experi- 
ence that I have had, limited as it may be in the whole 
field of foreign and defense policies, going back over 29 
years, and reflects my best view at this time of where we are 
and where we ought to go. 

What I have said— incidentally, Ron asked me what 
the ground rules were, and I want you to know what | 
have said, for whatever it is worth—is on the record. What 
Dr. Kissinger and any others who appear on the briefing 
team may say will be for background purposes. 

I do say that I commend the report to your reading. It is 
worth reading. I have read it myself. 

NoTE: The President spoke at 5:06 p.m. on Monday, February 16, 
1970, in the East Room at the White House. 


For the President’s message transmitting the report and the text of 
the report, see the preceding two items. 


The Public Printer 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate Adolphus 
Nichols Spence lI. February 18, 1970 


The President today announced his intention to nom- 
inate Adolphus Nichols Spence II, of Alexandria, Va, 
to be the Public Printer. He will succeed James L. Har- 
rison, who has resigned. 

Spence, 53, is currently the Director of the Navy Pub- 
lications and Printing Service and the Director of the 
Defense Printing Service. Spence attended Poteete Busi- 
ness College from 1934 to 1936, and Washington College 
of Law at The American University from 1936 to 1937. 
He served in the Navy from 1942 to 1946, first as the 
Officer-in-Charge of the South Pacific Photo-Reconnais- 
sance Unit and then as the Officer-in-Charge of the 
Naval School of Printers and Lithographers. 

In 1946, Spence became Head. of the Distribution 
Branch of the Publications Division of the Department 
of the Navy. In 1947, he became Director of Publications 
for the Navy Department. He currently directs the second 
largest printing operation run by the Federal Govern- 
ment, exceeded in size only by the Government Printing 
Office. 

Spence is married and has four children. 


National Labor Relations Board 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 
Edward B. Miller To Be Member and Chairman, 
February 18, 1970 


The President today announced his intention to nomi- 
nate Edward B. Miller of Evanston, IIl., to be a member 
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of the National Labor Relations Board. If confirmed by 
the Senate, Miller will be designated Chairman of the 
Board. He will replace Sam Zagoria, whose term has 
expired. 

Miller, 47, is a partner in the Chicago labor relations 
law firm of Pope, Ballard, Kennedy, Shepard & Fowle. 
He was graduated from the University of Wisconsin in 
1942 and received his law degree from the same school 
in 1947. In 1942-43, he did graduate work at the 
Harvard Graduate School of Business. 

Following graduation, Miller joined the law firm of 
Pope & Ballard and became a partner with the firm in 
1953. 

In 1951-52, Miller left the firm to serve as executive 
secretary to industry members and as an industry mem- 
ber of the Regional Wage Stabilization Board in Chicago. 

Mr. Miller’s writings include “Suits By and Against 
Labor Organizations under the National Labor Relations 
Act”, coauthored with W. S. Ryza in the University of 
Illinois Law Forum, and “Alice in Wonderland World 
of Public Employee Bargaining”, Chicago Bar Journal. 

He is married to the former Ann Harmon Phillips and 
they have six children. 


Office of Economic Opportunity 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 
Albert E. Abrahams To Be an Assistant Director. 
February 18, 1970 


The President today announced his intention to nomi- 
nate Albert E. Abrahams, of Glen Echo Heights, Md., to 
be an Assistant Director of the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity. He will succeed Genevieve Blatt, who has 
resigned. 

Abrahams, 46, has, since 1969, been serving as Admin- 
istrative Assistant to Senator Charles McC. Mathias of 
Maryland. He was graduated from Syracuse University 
in 1948. Following graduation, he was employed by 
Newhouse Newspapers, first in Syracuse, N.Y., then in 
Washington, D.C. From 1954 to 1965 he served as Press 
Assistant then Executive Assistant to Senator Clifford 
Case of New Jersey. 

Abrahams then became the executive director of Re- 
publicans for Progress in Washington, D.C. In 1967, he 
organized A. E. Abrahams Associates, a political con- 
sulting firm. 

He is married to the former Martha Hildebrandt and 
they have four children. 
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United States Arms Control 
and Disarmament Agency 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate Vice Adm. 
John Marshall Lee, USN, as an Assistant Director 
of the Agency. February 19, 1970 


The President today announced his intention to nomi- 
nate Vice Adm. John Marshall Lee, United States Navy, 
of Alexandria, Va., to be an Assistant Director of the 
United States Arms Control and Disarmament Agency. 
His area of responsibility will be “weapons evaluation and 
control.” He will succeed Lt. Gen. John L. Davis, United 
States Army, who is retiring from military service on 
March 31, 1970. Admiral Lee is currently serving as Vice 
Chairman of the United States Delegation, United Na- 
tions Military Staff Committee, and as Commander, 
Eastern Sea Frontier. 

Lee, 55, graduated in the 1935 class of the United States 
Naval Academy. After graduation, he served a year as a 
junior officer on board the U.S.S. Pennsylvania and for 
2 years thereafter was attached to the U.S.S. Broome in 
which he had gunnery, communications, and engineering 
duties. In June 1938, he was transferred to the U.S.S. 
Boise for duty, successively, as plotting room officer, com- 
munications officer, and navigator prior to and following 
the outbreak of World War II, until January 1943. 

From February 1943 until January 1944 he was execu- 
tive officer and navigator of the U.S.S. Wadsworth, par- 
ticipating in the Solomons operation of May 1, 1943. 

In January 1944 he assumed command of the U.S.S. 
Terry which, under his command, participated’ in action 
in the Solomons, Saipan, the First Battle of the Philippine 
Sea, and Guam operations. 

Detached from the Terry in December 1944, he was a 
patient at the Naval Hospital, Treasure Island, Calif., for 
several weeks, and in February 1945 reported to the Navy 
Department, Washington, D.C., for duty in the Officer 
Detail Division of the Bureau of Naval Personnel. He re- 
mained there until September 1945; then from October 
of that year until July 1947 served as aide and Flag Secre- 
tary to the Commander in Chief, U.S. Pacific Fleet (Fleet 
Admiral C. W. Nimitz and Admirals R. A. Spruance, J. H. 
Towers, and Louis Denfeld, USN). 

He returned to the Navy Department in August 1947 
to serve for a year as secretary to the General Board, then 
completed the senior course at the U.S. Marine Corps’ 
Amphibious Warfare School, Quantico, Va., in June 
1949. He next served as plans officer on the staff of Com- 
mander Amphibious Force, Atlantic, and from April 1951 
until July 1952 commanded the U.S.S. Benner which 
part of that time operated on occupation duty in the 
European area. 

In August and September 1952 he was a student, weap- 
ons effects course, at the Armed Forces Special Weapons 
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Project, Albuquerque, N. Mex. On February 25, 1954, he 
was ordered to the Navy Department, where he served 
in the Office of the Chief of Naval Operations. 

In June 1957, he assumed command of the U.SS. 
Chilton. Under his command the Chilton participated in 
the amphibious landings at Beirut, Lebanon, on July 15, 
1958, and thereafter, during which the Chilton landed 
and supported elements of the 3d Battalion, 6th Marines. 

In August 1963 he reported as Commander Amphib- 
ious Force, Seventh Fleet and Commander Amphibious 
Group One, home-ported in Subic Bay, Philippines. 

In March 1965 he reported as Director of Naval War- 
fare Analyses, Office of the Chief of Naval Operations, 
Navy Department. In August 1966 he reported as Deputy 
United States Representative to the NATO Military Com- 
mittee, Washington, D.C., and in February 1967 became 
Vice Director of the International Military Staff, NATO 
Military Committee. 

Vice Admiral Lee is married to the former Hope Gil- 
mour Blandy and they have two children. 


White House Conference on 
Children and Youth 


Announcement of Selection of Walter L. Mazan 
To Direct the Intergovernmental Activities of the 
Conference. February 19, 1970 


The President today announced the selection of Walter 
L. Mazan to direct the intergovernmental activities of the 
White House Conference on Children and Youth. The 
Conference, chaired by Stephen Hess, will be held in two 
stages: the sessions on children will be held on Decem- 
ber 13-18, 1970; the youth stage will be convened in 
June 1971. 

Mazan, currently Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs 
for the Department of Transportation, has been respon- 
sible for congressional affairs, public information, industry 
and labor liaison, and relations with other Federal agen- 
cies and State and local governments since his appointment 
on April 8, 1969. 

Mazan, 48, was born in Center Rutland, Vt., where he 
served as State civil defense director from 1951 to 1957, 
and as assistant to then Governor Lee Emerson. He joined 
the Office of Emergency Preparedness in the Executive 
Office of the President in 1957 during the Eisenhower 
administration. 

From 1957 until 1963, his assignment was State and 
local defense planning projects. 

From 1963 until his appointment as Assistant Secre- 
tary, he was responsible for coordinating Federal-State 
relations programs for the executive branch. 
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He served in the Army Air Corps from 1942 to 1946, 
and received a bachelor’s degree from the University of 
Vermont in 1949. 


Mazan is married to the former Lee Duffy. They have 
four children, and reside in Arlington, Va. 


National Center for Voluntary Action 


Announcement of Appointment of 104 Members 
of the Board of Directors of the Center. 
February 19, 1970 


The President today announced the appointment of 
104 individuals to be members of the Board of Directors 
of the National Center for Voluntary Action. This group 
will hold their first meeting on Friday, February 20, at the 
Department of State. 


The National Center for Voluntary Action is a non- 
profit, nonpartisan organization. It was established as a 
means of carrying out the President’s desire to stimulate 
and support voluntary action in the private sector. Its 
purpose is to help solve the problems of people and their 
communities through voluntary action. Charles B. (Bud) 
Wilkinson is Executive Director of the Center and White 
House Coordinator for voluntary action, and Max M. 


Fisher is Chairman of the Board. 


The Center’s objectives are to: 

—NMotivate vast numbers of citizens to involve them- 
selves in local voluntary efforts. 

—Stimulate communities to mobilize for greater and 
more effective voluntary action. 

—Collect and transmit successful experience and ex- 
pertise for strengthening voluntary action at all levels. 

—Achieve greater recognition of the role of voluntary 
action and those individuals, organizations, and 
communities. 


The National Center was first announced by the Presi- 
dent on November 4, 1969. 


NOTE: The White House Press Office made available the following 

list of members of the Board of Directors of the National Center for 

Voluntary Action: 

RicHarD ALBRECHT, executive vice president, Wallace Homestead 
Co., Des Moines, Iowa. 

Ernest C. ArBucKLE, chairman of the board, Wells Fargo Bank, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

ARTHUR ASHE, Jr., Washington, D.C. 

Josep A. Beirne, president, Communications Workers of America 
AFL-CIO, Washington, D.C. 

Putte BERNSTEIN, executive vice president, Council of Jewish 
Federations and Welfare Funds, New York, N.Y. 

Governor Nits A. Boz, director, Office of Intergovernmental Re- 
lations, Washington, D.C. 

Jor Bitte, Jr., Colorado Mountain College, Leadville, Colo. 

Water Bimson, chairman of the board, Valley National Bank, 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
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Mrs. Hira D. Brack, Cochairman, Volunteer Coordinating Coun- 
cil, New York, N.Y. 

Dr. CLzo W. BLackBuRN, executive director, Board for Fundamen- 
tal Education, Indianapolis, Ind. ; 

Epwarp Bock, president, Monsanto Chemical Company, St. Louis, 

alin N. BootH, executive vice president, U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, Washington, D.C. 

Harttez Brancu, Jr., Southern Company, Atlanta, Ga. 

Rosert Brooker, chairman and chief executive officer, Marcor 
Corporation, Chicago, Ill. ; ; 

Davy BuRKHALTER, president, International City Management 
Association, Springfield, Mo. 
Victor CARTER, Los Angeles, Calif. : ; 
Martin CasTILLo, Inter-Agency Committee on Mexican American 
Affairs, Washington, D.C. : 
Jack Conway, president, Center for Community Change, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

GarpNer Cowes, Cowles Communications, New York, N.Y. 

Mayor Frank Curran, president, National League of Cities, San 
Diego, Calif. 

Justin W. Dart, chairman of the board, Rexall Drug Company, 
Los Angeles, Calif. ; ; 

Senator CHARLES DELANEY, chairman, governing board, Council 
of State Governments, Winooski, Vt. 

Tuomas DonneELLY, executive director, U.S. Jaycees, Tulsa, Okla. 

Lovis K. Emers, Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N.Y. 

Mrs. Lewis P. Evans, Jr., Underhill Center, Vt. 

Bayarp Ewino, Graham, Reid, Ewing & Stapleton, Providence, RI. 

Epmunp H. FAtton, senior vice president and chief administrative 
officer, Agway, Syracuse, N.Y. ; 

BeNJAMIN FERNANDEZ, Chatsworth, Calif. 

Rosert H. Fincn, secretary, U.S. Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, Washington, D.C. 

Max M. Fisuer, Detroit, Mich. 

Henry Forp II, chairman and chief executive officer, Ford Motor 
Company, Detroit, Mich. ae 

Juvce Conrap Fow er, president, National Association of Coun- 
ties, Washington, D.C. ‘ 

Joun W. Garpner, chairman, The Urban Coalition, Washington, 
D.C. 

LzonarD GARMENT, Special Consultant to the President, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Wittarp Garvey, Garvey Enterprises, Wichita, Kans. 
Leonarp GoLtpENsoN, American Broadcasting and Paramount 
Theatre’s Inc., New York, N.Y. : 
Harotp Grumuaus, president and publisher, Chicago Tribune, 
Chicago, III. 

Cartes Jerrrey HANLON, Beaverton, Oreg. : 

Dane. J. HavcuTon, chairman of the board, Lockheed Aircraft, 
Burbank, Calif. ; 

Currorp M. Harpin, Secretary, U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dorotny Heicut, president, National Council of Negro Women, 
Washington, D.C. ’ . 

Dr. James HitpretH, managing director, Farm Foundation, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Etsiz Hitman, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Even Rose Hinton, Chevy Chase, Md. 

Louise W. Humpnrey, Woodfield Springs, Miccosukee, Fla. 

Mars. E.uiorr Jacopson, Kansas City, Mo. 

Jay Kaurman, executive vice president, B’nai B’rith, Washington, 
DC. 

Josepx Lavorct, Chicago, Ill. 

Laura Lzonarp, Westminister Community Center, Bell Gardens, 
Calif 


Gustave Levy, senior partner, Goldman Sachs, New York, N.Y. 

Roy S. Lirrie, Elkhorn City, Ky. 

Governor Joun A. Love, Chairman, National Governors’ Con- 
ference, Denver, Colo. 

Joun J. Louts, Jr., chairman, Combined Communications Corp., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Jauzs P. Low, executive vice president, American Society of Asso- 
ciation Executives, Washington, D.C. 
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Lours B. Lunpsore, chairman of the board, Bank of America, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

Harotp McC ure, Jr., chief executive officer, McClure Oil Com- 
pany, Alma, Mich. 

Mayor Jack Matrtester, president, U.S. Conference of Mayors, 
San Leandro, Calif. 

Mrs. ALFRED ANITA MartTINEz, Dallas, Tex. 

Atoysius A. MazewskI, president, Polish National Alliance of the 
US of NA, Northbrook, Ill. 

Orto N. Miter, chairman of the board, Standard Oil of Cali- 
fornia, San Francisco, Calif. 

Joun N. Mrrcuett, Attorney General, Department of Justice, 

Washington, D.C. 

ArTHUR Harrison (Rep) Mort tey, Parade Magazine, New York, 

N.Y. 


Harpinc Morr, Jr., vice president, Mott Foundation, Flint, Mich. 
Raymon Mutrorp, Owens-Illinois Glass Co., Toledo, Ohio. 
AnTuHOny W. Novasitis, Jr., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Louis Nunez, national executive director, ASPERA of America, 
New York, N.Y. 

Louis Oservorrer, Wilmer, Cutler and Pickering, Washington, 
D.C. 

Freperick O’Negat, president, Actors Equity Association, New 
York, N.Y. 

FraNK Pace, Jr., president, International Executive Service Corps, 
New York, N.Y. 

Tuomas Pappas, Belmont, Mass. 

Dr. W. Rosert Parks, president, Iowa State University, Ames, 
Iowa. 

Leo Pertis, AFL-CIO Department of Community Services, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Miss Bette Peror, Ft. Worth, Tex. 

Harotp Puituips, senior vice president, First National Bank of 
Oregon, Portland, Oreg. 

Dr. S. J. Prezioso, president, National Recreation and Park Asso- 
ciation, Washington, D.C. 

Mrs. Hotton R. Price, Jr., St. Louis, Mo. 

Peter Pucito, Jersey City, N.J. 

Mrs. Mary Roserts Riptey, Los Angeles, Calif. 

James Rocue, chairman & chief executive officer, General Motors, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Mrs. WintHRoP RocKEFELLER, Morrilton, Ark. 

H. I. Romnes, chairman of the board, American Telephone & 
Telegraph, New York, N.Y. 

Grorce W. Romney, Secretary of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment, Chairman of Cabinet Committee on Voluntary Action, 
Washington, D.C. 

Donatp RumsreELp, Director, Office of Economic Opportunity, 
Washington, D.C. 

BayarD Rustin, executive director, A. Phillip Randolph Institute, 


New York, N.Y. 

RicHarp Scairz, publisher, Greensburg Tribune Review, Greens- 
burg, Pa. 

Georce P. Sxuttz, Secretary, U.S. Department of Labor, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


SANFORD SOLENDER, executive vice president, National Jewish 
Welfare Board, New York, N.Y. 

PauL SONNABEND, executive vice president, Hotel Corporation of 
America, Boston, Mass. 

Curis Spirou, Manchester, N.H. 

Maurice H. Stans, Secretary, U.S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D.C. 

W. Crement Stone, Combined Insurance Co., Chicago, Ill. 

W. A. Srrauss, chairman of the board and president, Northern 
Natural Gas, Omaha, Nebr. 

Louts StuLBERG, president, International Ladies’ Garment Workers 
Union, New York, N.Y. 

Davip Su.tivan, president, Service Employees International Union, 
New York, N.Y. 

Wiiu1aM Toomey, Santa Barbara, Calif. 

Davw Toprnxa, Newton, Kans. 

Lynn TownseEnpD, chairman of the board and chief executive offi- 
cer, Chrysler Corporation, Detroit, Mich. 
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Tuomas Watson, IBM Corporation, Armonk, N.Y. 

Mrs. Leonarp H. Werner, president, National Council of Jewish 
Women, Huntington Woods, Mich. 

Cuar.es B. WiLkinson, (Ex-officio), Washington, D.C. 

Rosert WHERRY, president, Great Western Sugar Company, Den- 
ver, Colo. ° 

Mrs. Tosui YAMAMOTO, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Dr. E. T. Yorx, Jr., provost, University of Florida, Gainesville, 
Fla. 

Sot Youne, chief executive officer, Zell Products Corporation, 
Norwalk, Conn. 


Convention on the Prevention and 
Punishment of the Crime of Genocide 


The President’s Message to the Senate Transmitting 
Convention for Advice and Consent to Ratification. 
February 19, 1970 


To the Senate of the United States: 


The Convention on the Prevention and Punishment of 
the Crime of Genocide was transmitted to the Senate by 
President Truman on June 16, 1949, with a view to receiv- 
ing advice and consent to ratification. Although hearings 
were held in 1950 by a Subcommittee of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations, the Senate itself has not acted 
on the Convention. Now, twenty years later, I urge the 
Senate to consider anew this important Convention and 
to grant its advice and consent to ratification. 

In the aftermath of World War II, United States repre- 
sentatives played a leading role in the negotiation of this 
Convention. It was adopted unanimously by the United 
Nations General Assembly on December 9, 1948, and 
signed on behalf of the United States two days later. The 
Convention entered into force on January 12, 1951, and 
seventy-four countries from all parts of the world and of 
every political persuasion have so far become parties. 

The provisions of the Convention are explained in the 
enclosed report from the Secretary of State. The Attorney 
General concurs in the Secretary of State’s judgment that 
there are no constitutional obstacles to United States rati- 
fication. I endorse the Secretary of State’s considered judg- 
ment that ratification at this time, with the recommended 
understanding, would be in the national interest of the 
United States. Although the Convention will require im- 
plementing legislation, I am not at this time proposing 
any specific legislation. The Executive Branch will be pre- 
pared, however, to discuss this matter during the Senate’s 
consideration of the Convention. 

In asking for Senate approval of the Convention twenty 
years ago, President Truman said: 

“By the leading part the United States has taken in the 
United Nations in producing an effective international 
legal instrument outlawing the world-shocking crime of 
genocide, we have established before the world our firm 
and clear policy toward that crime.” 
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Since then, I regret to say, some of our detractors have 
sought to exploit our failure to ratify this Convention to 
question our sincerity. I believe we should delay no longer 
in taking the final convincing step which would reaffirm 
that the United States remains as strongly opposed to the 
crime of genocide as ever. 

By giving its advice and consent to ratification of this 
Convention, the Senate of the United States will demon. 
strate unequivocally our country’s desire to participate in 
the building of international order based on law and 
justice. 

Enclosure: 
Report of the 
Secretary of State 
RICHARD Nixon 
The White House 
February 19, 1970 


Department of State 
Washington 
February 5, 1970 
The President: 

I respectfully recommend that you request the Senate 
of the United States to give its advice and consent to 
United States ratification of the Convention on the 
Prevention and Punishment of the Crime of Genocide. 
The text of the Convention is enclosed. I believe that 
ratification is in the interests of the United States and 
that there is no constitutional obstacle to ratification. 
I am pleased to report that the Attorney General agrees 
that there are no constitutional obstacles to United States 
ratification. 

The Convention was adopted unanimously by the 
General Assembly of the United Nations on Decem- 
ber 9, 1948, and signed by the United States two days 
later. It was submitted to the Senate by President Tru- 
man on June 16, 1949 (Executive O, 81st Congress, 
Ist Session). Hearings were held in 1950 by a Subcom- 
mittee of the Foreign Relations Committee which re- 
ported it favorably to the full Committee. Neither the 
Committee nor the Senate as a whole has yet taken action 
on the Convention. 

The Convention entered into force on January 12, 
1951. So far seventy-four countries have become parties. 
It is anomalous that the United States, which firmly 
opposes the crime of genocide and which played a leading 
role in bringing about the recognition of genocide as a 
crime against international law, is not among the parties 
to the Convention. 

Genocide has been perpetrated many times throughout 
history. Although man has always expressed his horror 
at this crime, little was done to prevent or punish it before 
the 1930’s. World War II witnessed the most drastic 
series of genocidal acts ever committed. The revulsion 
of civilized society manifested itself in a United Nations 
General Assembly resolution of December 11, 1946, 
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declaring genocide to be a crime under international 
law and recommending international cooperation in its 
ention and punishment. This resolution was the im- 
for the drafting of the Convention on the Prevention 

and Punishment of the Crime of Genocide. 

The Convention provides in Article II that any of the 
following five acts, if accompanied by the intent to destroy, 
in whole or in part, a national, ethnical, racial, or re- 
ligious group, constitutes the crime of genocide: 

(a) Killing members of the group; 

(b) Causing serious bodily or mental harm to members 

of the group; 

(c) Deliberately inflicting on the group conditions of 
life calculated to bring about its physical destruc- 
tion in whole or in part; 

(d) Imposing measures intended to prevent births 
within the group; and 

(e) Forcibly transferring children of the group to 
another group. 


In addition to genocide itself, the Convention provides 
that conspiracy, attempt and direct and public incitement 
to commit genocide, and complicity in genocide shall be 
punishable. 

In requesting Senate advice and consent to ratification, 
I recommend that you suggest an understanding to make 
clear that the United States Government understands and 
construes the words “mental harm” appearing in Article 
II(b) of this Convention to mean permanent impairment 
of mental faculties. 

The contracting parties undertake to enact legislation 
necessary to give effect to the provisions of the Convention 
“in accordance with their respective constitutions.” It is 
clear, therefore, that the Convention was not expected to 
be self-executing. I do not recommend, however, that the 
Executive Branch propose any specific implementing leg- 
islation at this time. The Departments of State and Justice 
will be prepared to discuss this question should the Con- 
gress request our views. 

Persons charged with genocide would be tried by a 
competent tribunal of the state in whose territory the act 
was committted. Parties to the Convention are bound to 
grant extradition, in accordance with their laws and treat- 
ies, of persons charged with crimes falling under the 
Convention. Genocide is not to be considered a political 
crime for the purposes of extradition. 

Disputes regarding the interpretation, application or 
fulfillment of the Convention shall be submitted to the 
Intemational Court of Justice. In addition, any con- 
tracting party may call on competent organs of the United 
Nations to take such action under the United Nations 
Charter as they consider appropriate toward the preven- 
tion and suppression of acts of genocide or any of the 
related accessorial acts. 

Iam convinced that the American people together with 
all the peoples of the world will hail United States ratifi- 
cation of this Convention as a concrete example of our 
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dedication to safeguarding human rights and _ basic 
freedoms. 
Respectfully submitted, 
WruiaM P. RocErs 


NOTE: For an announcement of the message, see the following item. 


Convention on the Prevention and 
Punishment of the Crime of Genocide 


Announcement of the President’s Message to the 
Senate Transmitting Convention for Advice and 
Consent to Ratification. February 19, 1970 


The President today called for Senate approval of 
the United Nations Genocide Convention. 

In a special message to the Senate he stated that “I 
believe we should delay no longer in taking the final con- 
vincing step which would reaffirm that the United States 
remains as strongly opposed to the crime of genocide as 
ever.” 

The convention was transmitted to the Senate by 
President Truman in 1949 for its advice and consent to 
ratification, but no final action has been taken. The Presi- 
dent noted the leading U.S. role in the negotiation of the 
convention, its unanimous adoption by the U.N. General 
Assembly in 1948, and the immediate U.S. signature. 
The convention entered into force in 1951 and 74 coun- 
tries have so far become parties to it. 

The President is acting on the recommendation of the 
Secretary of State and the judgment of the Attorney 
General that there are no constitutional obstacles to 
United States ratification. 

He stressed that Senate action “will demonstrate un- 
equivocally our country’s desire to participate in the 
building of international order based on law and justice.” 


NOTE: For the President’s message to the Senate, see the preceding 
item. 


National Endowment for 
the Humanities 


The President’s Message to the Congress Transmitting 
the Endowment’s Fourth Annual Report. 
February 19, 1970 


To the Congress of the United States: 

The cultural resources of our nation should be used to 
enrich as many lives and as many communities as possible. 
One way in which the Federal government advances this 
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goal is by contributing to the work of the National Foun- 
dation on the Arts and the Humanities, of which the Na- 
tional Endowment for the Humanities is a part. This 
Fourth Annual Report of the National Endowment for 
the Humanities tells of progress which has been made 
toward this goal in the last year and underscores the im- 
portance of renewing and extending these efforts. 


As I transmit this report to the Congress, I would stress 
again that a nation that would enrich the quality of life 
for its citizens must give systematic attention to its cul- 
tural development. Last December I sent a message to 
the Congress proposing that funds for the National Foun- 
dation on the Arts and the Humanities be approximately 
doubled. I emphasized that the role of government in this 
area is one of stimulating private giving and encouraging 
private initiative. It is my earnest hope that the Congress 
will respond positively to this request, so that such efforts 
as are described in this report can become a base for even 
greater successes in the future. 


RicHarp NIxon 


The White House, 
February 19, 1970 


NOTE: The report is entitled “National Endowment for the Humani- 
ties: Fourth Annual Report” (90 pp., processed). 


National Science Board 


The President’s Message to the Congress Transmitting 
the Board’s Second Annual Report. February 19, 1970 


To the Congress of the United States: 


I hereby transmit to the Congress the second annual 
report of the National Science Board, pursuant to the 
provisions of P.L. 90-407. The report was prepared by 
the 25 distinguished Members of the policy-making body 
of the National Science Foundation. 


The report recounts the state of knowledge in the phys- 
ical sciences—astronomy, chemistry and physics—as well 
as how physical science research is carried out in the 
United States. It also makes a number of recommenda- 
tions reflecting the importance that the Board ascribes to 
the Nation’s support of the physical sciences. I commend 
this report to your attention. 

RicHARD NIxon 
The White House 
February 19, 1970 


NOTE: The report entitled “The Physical Sciences: Report of the 
National Science Board, Submitted to the Congress, 1970” (Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 62 pp.) was made available with the 
release. 
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United States Ambassador to Uganda 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 
C. Clyde Ferguson, Jr., of New Jersey. 
February 19, 1970 


The President today announced his intention to nomi- 
nate Clarence Clyde Ferguson, Jr., of East Orange, N_J., 
as United States Ambassador to Uganda. He will succeed 
Ambassador Henry E. Stebbins, who has retired. 

Ferguson has served since February 1969 as Special 
Coordinator on relief to civilian victims of the Nigerian 
civil war. He will continue to be available for consul- 
tation on relief problems. 

Ferguson, 45, is a graduate of Ohio State University 
(1948) and received his law degree from Harvard Uni- 
versity in 1951. He served in the U.S. Army overseas 
during 1942-46. 

Ferguson was a Distinguished Professor of Law at 
Rutgers University and was Dean of the Howard Uni- 
versity School of Law from 1963 to 1969 and General 
Counsel to the U.S. Commisison on Civil Rights during 
1962-63. He has represented the United States at a num- 
ber of international conferences and has traveled exten- 
sively in Africa. He also has served as the United States 
expert on the U.N. Sub-Commission on Discrimination. 

Ferguson, a widower, has three daughters. 


Dinner Honoring Andrew Wyeth 


Exchange of Toasts Between the President and 
Mr. Wyeth at a Dinner Inaugurating the Display 
of the Wyeth Paintings at the White House. 
February 19, 1970 


Tue Preswent. Mr. Wyeth, Mrs. Wyeth, and all of our 
distinguished guests tonight: 

This is a very special occasion in this historic room. 
Many events have happened here for the first time. I 
think all of us will remember that this is the first time 
in which the honored guest and the only honored guest 
was one of the great painters of the world, and that hon- 
ored guest is Andrew Wyeth tonight. 

This occasion also marks something new in terms of 
White House history. For the first time a painter has in 
the White House, on display, some of his works of art. We 
are very proud that the Andrew Wyeth collection, a col- 
lection that was made possible not only by him, but by 
many of our guests this evening, is here so it can be en- 
joyed by those here and by many others who will be visit- 
ing the White House in the weeks ahead. 

Having mentioned these two historic firsts, I have 
been trying to think of something appropriate and per- 
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sonal to say to this audience who know Andrew Wyeth 
through his paintings, some who have had the very good 
fortune to have had-them in their homes, and others who 
are, of course, members of his family. 

I was reminded before I came here that the Wyeth 
family has a special connection with the White House, 
a special connection because at least one of the members 
of the family has painted a President of the United States. 

| have no plans to have my portrait painted. However, 
as one of the very gracious ladies came through the re- 
ceiving line tonight, she met me for the first time, and 
said, “You know, Mr. President, you don’t look like your 
pictures at all.” 

Then I recalled, as she said that, that one of my 
researchers pointed out that a very old man who had 
been painted by Andrew Wyeth, when he saw the paint- 
ing, remarked, “Andy found something in that painting 
that I don’t see in the mirror.” That is the kind of a man 
I want to paint me. 

As all of you know, we will be celebrating the 200th 
anniversary of this country. In 1776 it began, and in 1976 
the birthday will be celebrated. There has been a great 
deal of talk about what America will want to look back 
on that day, how we will want this country to be 
remembered. 

I think all of us in this room would agree that we would 
prefer that, as historians talk about the first 200 years of 
this Nation, that they would write not so much about 
how rich we were, or how strong we were, but perhaps 
more about how wise we were, how good we were, and 
how creative we were. 

That is why we felt that to honor this great American 
painter was very appropriate on this occasion; because he 
has contributed something special to American life, some- 
thing that cannot be contributed by our great military 
strength and our economic wealth, a quality of spirit, a 
quality of beauty, which only the greater civilizations can 
leave to posterity. 

The last time I was in this room proposing a toast, then 
for the Prime Minister of England, I quoted President 
Eisenhower’s Guild Hall speech in London right after 
World War II, when he, President Eisenhower, said that 
he came from the heart of America, which he did, be- 
cause he came from Kansas. He came from the geograph- 
ical heart of America and I felt also, as I think most of 
us did, from the spiritual heart of America. 

Andrew Wyeth has said that what he was trying to do 
through his paintings was to let Americans see America 
for what it was. 

As I ask you to drink to his health tonight, I think we 
can truly say that Andrew Wyeth, in his paintings, has 
caught the heart of America, and certainly tonight, the 
heart of America belongs to him. 


Mr. Wyvern. I am certainly glad that I had the 
foresight to write something and stick it in my pocket, 
because I am really too overwhelmed to speak spon- 
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taneously after that statement from our President. So, 
will you pardon me if I read something that I have 
studied a long time and tried to memorize and couldn’t? 

Mr. President. I owe a deep debt of gratitude to 
you and Mrs. Nixon for honoring me tonight and I am 
profoundly moved. When such a great honor comes, one 
cannot help but think of all those things that made it 
possible. 

My thoughts go out tonight to those few miles along 
the coast of Maine and the hills of the Brandywine Valley 
in Pennsylvania. There have lived, and still live, those 
people who have believed in me enough to pose for long 
hours and who have let me enter their lives, their houses 
and barns, their fields and woods, and their islands, 
without hurry. 


I wish I could have brought all of them here with 
me tonight. What is here are a few glimpses of these 
people, their land, hanging on the panels in the East 
Room. 

Seated among you are those people who have given 
me encouragement by purchasing, by writing, by hanging 
shows, and by believing. 

But all of this becomes a part of a much larger meaning 
in American art. Some day, hopefully, I shall take my 
place with pride in that long tradition. 


Mr. President, may I toast the past of American art 
with infinite respect and the future with the keenest 
anticipation. 

Thank you very much. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 10 p.m. in the State Dining Room at 
the White House. 


Oil Import Policy 


Statement by the President Upon Receiving the Report 
of the Cabinet Task Force on Oil Import Control. 
February 20, 1970 


In March of last year I created a Cabinet Task Force, 
headed by the Secretary of Labor and including the Sec- 
retaries of State, Treasury, Defense, Interior, and Com- 
merce, and the Director of the Office of Emergency Pre- 
paredness, to study the Federal Government’s oil import 
policy. The Task Force Report—the first Cabinet-level 
study of the oil import quota system since its inception in 
1959—was submitted to me by Chairman Shultz on 
February 9th. 


Reasonable men can and will differ about the infor- 
mation, premises, and conclusions contained in the report. 
None, however, can fail to be impressed by the depth 
and breadth of this study. The wide response from the oil 
industry and other interested parties, running to 10,000 
pages of testimony, is evidence of the broad interest in 
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this endeavor, I compliment all members of the Task 
Force and the staff for their devoted and discerning ef- 
fort. Their report substantially increases our understand- 
ing of this complex problem. 

It is not surprising that the members of the Task Force 
did not reach unanimous agreement on a set.of recom- 
mendations. The conclusions reached by-the Secretary of 
Commerce and the Secretary of Interior differ sharply 
from those reached by the remaining five members of the 
Task Force. Among the majority there is also a divergence 
of views with the Secretaries of State and Defense express- 
ing particular concern over the implications of the re- 
port’s conclusions for the Nation’s security and our in- 
ternational relations. 

There are, however, areas of agreement concerning 
actions that can be taken immediately. All Task Force 
members agree on the need for a new management sys- 
tem to set policy for the oil import program. After con- 
sidering the views set forth in the report, I am directing 
the Director of the Office of Emergency Preparedness to 
chair an interdepartmental panel which will initially in- 
clude the Secretaries of State, Treasury, Defense, Interior, 
and Commerce, the Attorney General, and the Chairman 
of the Economic Advisers. While most day-to-day ad- 
ministrative functions will continue to be performed by 
the Oil Import Administration of the Department of In- 
terior, the policy direction, coordination, and surveillance 
of the program will be provided by the Director of the 
Office of Emergency Preparedness, acting with the advice 
of this permanent Oil Policy Committee. 

All members also agree that a unique degree of security 
can be afforded by moving toward an integrated North 
American energy :aarket. I have directed the Depart- 
ment of State to continue to examine with Canada meas- 
ures looking toward a freer exchange of petroleum, 
natural gas, and other energy resources between the two 
countries. 

The State Department has already discussed informally 
with Mexico the possibility of entering into arrangements 
with that country on energy exchange and I am instruct- 
ing the State Department to explore more fully the pos- 
sibility of reaching an agreement with Mexico to this end. 

While generally agreeing with the recommendations of 
the majority of the Task Force, the Secretary of State indi- 
cates a concern that changes in the oil import program 
' might provoke adverse international reactions which 
could have a bearing on national security. He therefore 
conditions his agreement on consultations with other gov- 
ernments before any final decisions are reached. 

The Secretary of Defense also recommends that the 
security implications of the program proposed by the ma- 
jority be brought to the attention of our allies and affected 
nations at the earliest possible moment. 

Accordingly, I direct the Secretary of State to continue 
our consultations on petroleum matters with Venezuela 
and our other Latin American suppliers, who have proven 
to be secure and dependable sources of oil during the crises 
we have experienced since the Second World War. 
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The State Department will also review with produc. 
ing nations of the Eastern Hemisphere and with our 
NATO allies and Japan the findings and recommenda. 
tions of the report. I further direct the Secretary of De- 
fense to join in these discussions when they include our 
NATO allies and Japan. 


The Congress properly has a vital interest in this pro- 
gram which affects every area of our country and many 
facets of our economy. Committees of both the House 
of Representatives and the Senate have indicated in- 
terest in holding hearings on the oil import program and 
any recommended changes in it. I expect that much 
additional valuable information will result from these 
Congressional hearings, and I direct the Oil Policy Com. 
mittee to carefully review all such information. 

I expect the Oil Policy Committee to consider both in- 
terim and long-term adjustments that will increase the 
effectiveness and enhance the equity of the oil import 
program. While major long-term adjustments must neces- 
sarily await the outcome of discussions with Canada, 
Mexico, Venezuela, and other allies and affected nations, 
as well as the information developed in the proposed 
Congressional hearings, I will direct the new Committee 
to begin its work immediately. An Executive order for 
this purpose will be issued shortly. 

NOTE: The report is entitled “The Oil Import Question; A Report 


on the Relationship of Oil Imports to the National Security” (Gov- 
ernment Printing Office ; 399 pp.). 


Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate Frank Wille 
To Be a Member of the Board of Directors. 
February 20, 1970 


The President today announced his intention to nomi- 
nate Frank Wille of New York City to be a member of 
the Board of Directors of the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation for a term of 6 years. He will succeed Ken- 
neth A. Randall, whose term will expire March 9, 1970. 

Wille, 38, has been Superintendent of Banks for the 
State of New York since 1964. He also serves as Chairman 
of the New York State Banking Board and is a member 
of the New York Job Development Authority. 


He was graduated from Harvard University in 1950 
and received his law degree from that school in 1956. 
Following graduation from law school Mr. Wille became 
associated with the New York City law firm now known 
as Davis, Polk and Wardwell where he specialized in 
corporate and financial matters. He received his LL.M. 
degree from New York University School of Law in 1960 
specializing in taxation. 

In October, 1960, he was appointed as an Assistant 
Counsel to the Governor by Governor Nelson Rockefeller 
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and between 1961 and 1964 served as an advisory mem- 
ber of the Joint Legislative Committee on Interstate 
Cooperation. 


Equal Employment 
Opportunity Commission 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 
Colston A. Lewisasa Member. February 20,1970 


The President today announced his intention to nom- 
inate Colston A. Lewis, of Richmond, Va., to be a 
member of the Equal Employment Opportunity Com- 
mission for the remainder of the term expiring July 1, 
1972. He will succeed Clifford L. Alexander, Jr., who 
resigned August 17, 1969. 

Lewis, 58, is engaged in the general practice of law 
dealing mainly with criminal, domestic relations, and 
juvenile cases in Richmond. He was graduated from 
Virginia Union University in 1939. Entering Howard 
University Law School in 1940, he had his schooling dis- 
rupted by service in the Army during World War II. 
He received his law degree from that school in 1948. 

Following graduation, he immediately began the prac- 
tice of law in Richmond. Since beginning practice there, 
he has served as Public Defender in the criminal courts of 
Richmond, and is currently serving on the Board of 
Housing and Hygiene for the city of Richmond. 

Lewis is married to the former Glenyce Davis and 
they have one child. 


National Brotherhood Week, 1970 


Statement by the President. February 20, 1970 


The tradition of Brotherhood Week is both a symbol 
and an incentive for the kind of society we seek. As 
a symbol, it remains the indispensable prerequisite to 
success in our American way of life. As an incentive, 
it constantly reminds us to rededicate ourselves to the 
ideals on which our country, and indeed the family of 
man, rest. 

Winston Churchill once said that houses are built of 
bricks, mortar, and good will—not politics, prejudices, 
and spite. And the house of human brotherhood is no 
exception. 

From ancient time man has acknowledged the mystic 
bond of charity. But even before we can have charity, 
we must have respect for one another. So the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews which sponsors 
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this observance appropriately calls to our attention that 
“Brotherhood Begins with Respect.” 

I know that countless fellow Americans will derive 
new inspiration from this ageless message. And I com- 
mend all who do their part to translate it into good works 
for their fellow man, and new unity for the Nation. 


NOTE: National Brotherhood Week will be observed from February 
22 to 28, 1970. 


Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 


Following is a listing of items of general interest which 
were announced to the press during the period covered by 
this issue but which are not carried elsewhere in the issue. 
Appointments requiring Senate approval are not included 
since they appear in the list of nominations submitted to 
the Senate, below. 


February 16 


The President today designated Col. Dee Ingold as 
Acting Director of the Selective Service System. 

February 17 

The President transmitted to the Congress the 1969 
Annual Report of the Railroad Retirement Board (Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 64 pp.). 

John J. McCloy, Chairman of the General Advisory 
Committee on Arms Control and Disarmament, met with 
the President at the White House. 

The President has authorized additional allocations of 
disaster relief assistance as follows: Alabama, $400,000, 
and Minnesota, $275,000. 

Dr. Kenneth D. Wells, President of the Freedoms 
Foundation at Valley Forge, and a group of 30 representa- 
tives of private organizations who recently returned from 
a trip with Dr. Wells to Vietnam, met with the President 
at the White House. 

Father Gilbert V. Hartke and a group of students from 
the Speech and Drama Department of the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America who entertained troops and dependents 
of U.S. families in Germany during the Christmas season. 
met with the President at the White House. 

Margery Haury, Miss Indian America, met with the 
President at the White House. She was accompanied by 
Senator Clifford P. Hansen of Wyoming. 

The President and the First Lady hosted a dinner , 
honoring Lt. Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, retiring Director of 
the Selective Service System. 


February 18 


At a meeting of the Cabinet, Donald Rumsfeld, Direc- 
tor of the Office of Economic Opportunity, presented a 
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report entitled, “Preliminary Results of the New Jersey 
Graduated Work Incentive Experiment.” 


Lori Jean Bowen of Columbus, Ohio, National Easter 
Seal Child, visited with the President at the White House. 


February 20 

Ambassadors U San Maung of Burma, Dr. Pedro 
Eduardo Real of Argentina, Mozart Gurgel Valente of 
Brazil, Jaime Arguelles of Spain, and Marcel Cadieux 
of Canada presented their credentials to the President 
in the Blue Room at the White House. 


The President and the First Lady hosted a dinner for 
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members of the Board of Directors of the National Cen. 
ter for Voluntary Action. 

The Board of Directors of the National Catholic Edu. 
cational Association met with the President at the White 
House. 


February 21 


The report of the President's Commission on an All- 
Volunteer Armed Force was presented to the President 
by Thomas S. Gates, Chairman, and members of the 
Commission in a meeting at the White House. The 211- 
page report has been printed by the Government Printing 
Office. 
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ACTS APPROVED 
BY THE PRESIDENT 
February 20, 1970 
— Ansiiaaainagel Public Law 91-196 


An Act to exempt potatoes for processing 
from marketing orders. 





NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 
10 THE SENATE* 


Submitted February 16, 1970 

grvart W. ROCKWELL, of Pennsylvania, to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of Amer- 
ica to the Kingdom of Morocco. 

TuzoporE C. Marrs, of Alabama, to be Dep- 
uty Assistant Secretary of Defense for 
Reserve Affairs, vice Ernest Louis Massad, 
resigned. 

MatcoLm R. WiLKEY, of New York, to be a 
United States Circuit Judge for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Circuit, vice Warren 
E. Burger, elevated. 


Joun A. BIRKNES, JR., Of Massachusetts, to 
be United States Marshal for the District 
of Massachusetts for the term of 4 years, 
vice Albert A. Gammal, resigned. 


Submitted February 18, 1970 


Prey Burns, Je., of Florida, a Foreign 
Service Officer of Class one, to be Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tlary of the United States of America to 
Ecuador. 


ApoLPHUs NicHOLS SPENCE II, of Virginia, 
to be Public Printer, vice James L. 
Harrison. 


1Does not include promotions of mem- 
bers of the Uniformed Services, nominations 
to the Service Academies, or nominations of 
Foreign Service Officers. 


NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 
TO THE SENATE—Continued 


Submitted February 19, 1970 


Atsert E. ABRAHAMS, of Maryland, to be an 
Assistant Director of the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity, vice Genevieve Blatt, 


resigned. 

Vicz ApM. JOHN MARSHALL LEE, United States 
Navy, of Virginia, to be an Assistant Di- 
rector of the United States Arms Control 
and Disarmament Agency, vice Lieuten- 
ant General John J. Davis. 

Howarp B. TuRRENTINE, of California, to be 
a United States District Judge for the 
Southern District of California, vice Fred 
-Kunzel, deceased. 


Submitted February 20, 1970 


Epwarp B. MItuepr, of Illinois, to be a Mem- 
ber of the National Labor Relations Board 
for the term of 5 years expiring Decem- 
ber 16, 1974, vice Sam Zagoria, term 
expired. 

FRaNK WILLE, of New York, to be a Member 
of the Board of Directors of the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation for a term 
of 6 years, vice Kenneth A. Randall. 

Cotston A. Lewis, of Virginia, to be a Mem- 
ber of the Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission for the remainder of the term 
expiring July 1, 1972, vice Clifford L. Alex- 
ander, Jr., resigned. 





CHECKLIST OF WHITE HOUSE 
PRESS RELEASES 


Listed below are releases of the Office of 
the White House Press Secretary during the 
period covered by this issue which have not 
been included in the issue. 


Released February 17, 1970 


Press conference of Senator Hugh Scott and 
Representative Gerald R. Ford following 
Republican leadership meeting. 


CHECKLIST OF WHITE HOUSE 
PRESS RELEASES—Continued 


Released February 18, 1970 

Text of letter from Bryce N. Harlow, Coun- 
sellor to the President, to Senator Hugh 
Scott, Minority Leader of the Senate on the 
Scott amendment on school desegregation. 

Press conference of Donald Rumsfeld, Direc- 
tor, Office of Economic Opportunity, and 
John Oliver Wilson, Assistant Director, 
Planning, Research and Evaluation, Office 
of Economic Opportunity, on report on 
New Jersey Graduated Work Incentive 
Experiment. 

Press conference of George P. Shultz, Sec- 
retary of Labor, and Edward B. Miller, 
Chairman-designate, National Labor Rela- 
tions Board, on Mr. Miller’s nomination 
to the Board. 


Released February 19, 1970 


Press conferenc;> of Warren E. Hewitt, Chief, 
Human Rights Division, Office of Interna- 
tional Economic and Social Affairs, De- 
partment of State, and Ronald L. Ziegler, 
Press Secretary to the President, on mes- 
sage transmitting Genocide Convention 
for Senate ratification. 


Released February 20, 1970 


Summary guide to task force report on oil 
import control. 

News briefing by Peter M. Flanigan, Assistant 
to the President, and Roland Homet, Jr., 
Chief Counsel, Cabinet Task Force on Oil 
Import Control. 


Released February 21, 1970 

Summary of the report of the President’s 
Commission on an All-Volunteer Armed 
Force. 

Press conference of Thomas 8. Gates, Chair- 
man, President’s Commission on an All- 
Volunteer Armed Force; members of the 
Commission; Dr. Martin Anderson, Special 
Assistant to the President; and Ronald L. 
Ziegler, Press Secretary to the President. 
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Letters, Memorandums, Etc. 
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memorandum to Chairman, Fed- 
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from Peter Flanigan------------- 66, 68 
Inter-American Economic and Social 
Council, message--_-_......-.-.--.-- 130 


National Emergency Conference on 
Peace in the Middle East, message. 97 
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Jénégheim, Leon T...........-..-...-- 147 
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Maltester, Jack.........-.----- 136, 139, 140 
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Manpower Training Act-_----------- 117, 122 
Mansfield, Sen. Mike_---------------- 96 
March of Dimes Poster Boy, 1970----- 67 
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Marshals. See United States courts. 


Martin, William McChesney, Jr------- 45 
Mason, Thomas F_--.----------------- 147 
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Mayors, U.S. Conference of------------ 140 
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Measles, rubella vaccine--.----------- 125 
Medal of Science, National--------.-- 10 
Medal of Science, President's Committee 

on the National-------------------- 11 


Great Britain, Prime Minister 
Harold Wilson--------------- 84, 86, 98 
Melick, Gail--.----------------------- 76 
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Merrell, Allen W--------------------- 176 
to the Congress. See Congress, 
Communications to. 
Mexican American Affairs, Inter-Agency 
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, Charles A_...----------------- 131 
Middle East, National Security Confer- 
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Middle East situation-......--------- 92, 97 
Miles, Rufus Edward, Jr.-.----------- 176 
Milliken, Gov. William G-----.----- 143, 181 
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Mineral Industry Week--------------- 179 
, disaster relief.......-..... 13 
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Minority groups 
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Motor vehicles, pollution..........___ 1 
Moynihan, Daniel P__............___- 135 
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Narcotics, crime and law enforcement... 62 
National Aeronautics and Space Coun- 
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Maltester, Jack, Lugar, Richard G., 
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Nigeria, relief efforts................- 67, 95 
Nixon Doctrine........-...... 53, 59, 107, 114 


Nominations. See Appointments and 
Nominations. 





Nooter, Robert Harry---.-..-----.-- 126, 147 
Nuclear Nonproliferation Treaty..---.- 114 
O’Donnell, Emmett, Jr_...-------.--- 180 
Office of Economic Opportunity 
Appropriations -.......... 33, 76, 78, 124 
a 135 
Reorganization ........-..-.-. 116 
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communications Management.... 157, 158 
Office of Science and Technology, 

Director............... 99, 133, 135, 144, 181 
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Olympic Games, 1976....-..--.------- 126 
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Council on Executive._....-.-....-- 171 
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Overseas Private Investment Corpora- 
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Panofsky, Wolfgang Kurt Hermann... 11 
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Paris peace talks..........-......-_- 95, 96 
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Philadelphia Plan...........-......-.-. 136 
Pierpont, John T., Jr--.-----.---.-.-.-- 
Poison Prevention Week, National-.--- 56 
Pollution 
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Boy Scout report to the Nation...... 132 

Budget message_-_.-_- 107, 111, 112, 114, 115 


Environmental Quality, message.. 159, 160 
Federal facilities................ 126, 127 
Meeting with certain Governors, Chi- 
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Presidential Medal of Freedom-.-_-_-... 67 
Presidential Prayer Breakfast.......__ 131 
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President’s Advisory Council on Man- 

t Improvement.._....... 175, 176 
President’s birthday-................. 
President’s Committee on Mental Re- 
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President’s Committee on the National 


President’s staff 
BI oeimcectciiancnmeiie 66, 68, 129 
Counsellors -......-..---...-- 33, 135, 147 
Press Secretary...-.......-------- 135, 181 
Science Advisor. See Office of Science 
and Technology, Director. 
Speciat Counsel_..........--------- 
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Economic Report._.....--------- 119, 121 
dJawhoming .......................- 
Proclamations 
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Centennial of the United States 
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International Clergy Week in the 
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Property, Federal_.....---.-------- 169, 173 
Property Review Board.......---.-- 170, 174 
Public-private cooperation 

Budget message--.--...-.----------- 115 
Environmental quality....--- 12, 159, 171 
Housing production-......--------- 56 
Quie, Repr. Albert H........---------- 132 
Rabun, William P_...--..--.---------- 147 
Radiotelephone stations, agreement 
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Recreation, environmental quality, mes- 
GOED nncccccnccccaccccccasccccse 159, 169 


Reorganizations Plans 
Office of Telecommunications Policy 
(Ho. 1 of 1978) ........2.....<<-.- 156 


Reports to the Congress 
National Aeronautics and Space 
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Republican Women for Nixon---.----- 146 
Research 
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‘Toxins, military programs--.....--.-- 1 
Urban problems........-.....------ 137 
Resignations and Retirements 
International Telecommunications 
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Secretary for Policy and Interna- 

tional Affairs, Paul Cherington.... 45 
Reynolds, James J_-.-.-.------------- 180 
Rhode Island, U.S. marshal_......-.-.. 68 
Roberts, Sam H...-.---.------------- 45, 68 
Rockwell, Stuart W------------------- 156 
Rogers, William P_...--.------ 65, 68, 93, 146 
Rogovin, Charles H........--.--------- 41 
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Romney, George W-.-..-.---.-- 66, 133, 135, 143 
Rousseau, Marshall P-_-........------ . 
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Safeguard missile defense system. See 
Antiballistic missile system. 

Safety 
Federal Coal Mine Health and Safety 

Act of 1969 

National Safe Boating Week 

SALT talks. See Strategic arms limita- 
tion talks. 

Sargent, Gov. Francis W 

Satellite communications 


Schriever, Bernard A 

Science, National Medal of. 

Science, President’s Committee on the 
National Medal of. 

Science and Technology, Office of. See 
Office of Science and Technology. 

Scott, Sen. Hugh 

Scranton, William W 

Seventh-day Adventists 

Seymour, Whitney North, Jr 


Shultz, George P 
Singapore, Prime Minister Lee Kuan 
Yew 


Smith, Sen. Ralph 
Social security benefits, increase 
Solid Waste Disposal Act. 
Soviet Union 
Arms oe talks with U‘S., stra- 
15, 16, 60, 95, 107, 114 
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Space Council, National Aeronautics 
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ace program 
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Budget message 110, 112, 118 
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mittee on Opportunities for 


State, Department of 
Ambassadors, appointments, etc 2, 
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Appropriations 6 
Assistant Inspectors General, 


Statements by the President 


Cabinet Committee on Opportunities 
for Spanish-Speaking People 

Control of air and water pollution 
at Federal facilities 

Council on Environmental Quality_- 

Departments of State, Justice, and 
Commerce, the Judiciary, and Re- 
lated Agencies Appropriation Act, 


Federal Coal Mine Health and Safety 
Act of 1969 

Foreign Assistance Act of 1969 

Housing problem 

Humphrey, George M., death of 

a Repr. Glenard P., death 


1969 
South Florida Jetport 
Tax Reform Act of 1969 


Steinman, Beverly Randall 
Stevens, Sen. Theodore S 
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Strausz-Hupé, Robert 68 
Supreme Court, U.S., Associate Justice. 52,94 
Sutliff, Henry, Jr 


Swearing-In Ceremonies 
Federal Reserve System, Board of 


Federal Trade Commission, 
man, Caspar W. Weinberger 
Sweden, U.S. Ambassador to 
Tariff Commission. See United States 
Tariff Commission. 
Tariffs and trade 


Carpets and rugs, imports 
Economic Report 


Sheet glass, imports 
Task forces, international development-- 10, 
180 


Taxation 


Inspection’ of tax returns, Senate 
Committee on the Judiciary 
Interest equalization tax 
Tax Reform Act of 1969 
Telecommunications 
Office of Telecommunication Policy-- 
Satellite 
Tennessee Valley Authority, water re- 


156 
66, 68 


Texas 
U.S. attorney, eastern district 
U.S. marshals 
Southern district 
Western district 
Thompson, Llewellyn E 
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Toxins, renunciation of use for warfare. 179 
Trade. See Tariffs and trade. 


Transportation 
Airport construction 


Reform of pr 
Transportation, Department of 
45, 74, 99, 125 
44, 46, 133, 135, 143 
Treasury, Department of the 
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Treaties and other international agree- 
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Agreement between the United States 
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Turkey, Prime Minister Suleyman 
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Appropriations 
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United States courts—Continued 
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District of Columbia 


U.S. district judge, Arkansas 
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United States Tariff Commission 
Carpets and rugs, imports 
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Universities. See Colleges and univer- 
sities. 
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Secretariat of State 

Veterans benefits and services 
Budget message 
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Labor-HEW-OEO appropriations 
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Vice President. See Agnew, Vice Presi- 
dent Spiro T. 
Vietnam, North, Le Duc Tho 
Vietnam conflict 
Bob Hope’s trip 
Cooke, Terence Cardinal, Christmas 
trip 
Infiltration, enemy 
Paris peace 
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Water pollution 63 
Weather services 
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